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./ »MMlf«"'Miimwl« fii AMrlm. 

'- T^e Mire eminence of MMwai-huMttn ' ; 
^iii^BtH'tial matters u alrilimj^ t. 
tra«e^ In the tablcR iJrea b; W. 1 
Pteltfipf, llbririan tf AiniiPcst calieg* In 
hli valuable Uttlp book on "Piibllp Ubrh 
'ries itt Amencti," wcentij- pabliriipd bj 
Huberts Bros as a munber tjf the Culum- 
blan knowJedge seneit. MagutchusottB Iff 

icrMitpl with 212 tree public Hbraneawlth 
a total of 2,700 OOO Toiumee, or 1283 vol- 
nineB for each lOOO ot iha pt^nlatloBi 
While the neftrent rival Is tiew HanntrtHWs 
which hfts 42 libraries tentainlne 175,000 , 
or ifU booki to each 10(X) ot the popnia- } 
tiOD ItlinoiB, wbi( h ranks third, has 42 
libraries, but thiB gives nniy 180 per 1000 I 
In brieF, Massanhusette has more ItWaries ' 
than the sis statPB ranking next to ber I 
put together, which are New HampaliiM, 
IllinoiB, Michieaa, Hhode Island Hevir 
York K&d Itidlana Ibis Is ^n aafoaltAlfigi 
showing, nhich is to be attrlblftecl in 
large part to wise and liberal ^(!alAt|On| 
on the subject The only state 'iflA^^pt j 
(LB good J In the matter of lum i$ ^BnKJ 
Hampshire, nhieb ftlho tnntp MfMJ^W] 
the matter of libmries 
Although Mr Fletcher does ai»t atreott^' 

.make the comparison, it is of Intprest to 
dKaw from Uis tables the J8tati«tl. » of the 
largest college librarie* and to liompitxe 
witb thwe the iawM 'frablic IjarjOlcf. 
Fnr maajr Tears the lonner had a decided 
adtantnge, aQd> indeed, llbrarlee werp gen- 
erally aaeedated nitb ptaceB of teaming, 
but cow the publlo "coilectionB ate htely 
tu outHtrtP them The 10 (ar>,,.at libraries 
ol each kind are -~ 

Pubiio. I (.oiwee, 
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Tbo M^ p«Wib e£ public n^H«t Ut 

andoubteaiy Men greatis nataiHe^ei by^ 
liberal glTiag aud Mr Fletcher prosents a 
table of the laf^wit individual glftB that 
have been made, "niose above a million- 
are: Chicago, John Crerar, $3,000,000; W. 
N. Newbury, «2,rt00,000; New "JCork, the 
Astors, $2,000,000; Baltimore, George 
Feabody, S1,-»0,000; Bnoeh Pratt. $1,- 
225,000; FhHadrfphia, Dr James Bush, $1,- 
500,000; Pittsburg, Andrew Carnegie, 
51,100,000. Ill this an in bo many other re- 
specti, Ohkago seertiB to be a iieculiarly 
favored city aud la likely to become the in 
tellectual center of the eountry so lar as 
books are con erned While it has ie jet 
no single library to compare either with 
the Boston puttie library or Harvard uni 
versity lilrarv the Chicago public iibrair 
8Jid uniiersitT library rank onlj second to 
these anl are griwiiiB rapidlv with abun 
dant funds while the Newbury library 
and the John Crerar library st'll ii their 
infancy are destined to rank among the 
greatest libraries in the eountrj ^ ith all 
thesL reBources ( hRago is admirably fittei 
as the home of a great nniversitv 

All who are interested in libraries will 
find profit in 'Mr Fletehei s admirable 
chapter on libnry huildingB a subject t> 
which renewed interest has been attracted 
of late bv the sTiarp cntiLism of many es 
pensive new b^ldings and particularly of 
the new Boston ptiblif library The trou 
ble IS that anhltecta generally plan the 
building ani then allow the librarians to 
get then hoiks in if thev can TTieie have 
eten been mora new library bud lings put 
Up recently on the old alcove plan illua i 
trated in our city library building, which | 
is b^ng generally discarded heiause of itE! 
pitiful waste of space and because the at 
tendaots utovinit about m the alcives make 
thf central mom a poor place for rMdinjt 
and study The two leading systems of 
book aumge at the prenent ds\ ate the 
stack Hystem In whith the books are 
pttSked mjlHIr in cr«m itandlo* clo«e to 
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gelber edH exienTliat to the c«t)l^ With 
platfonaa bv which the uppiff tWrS can 
Basil} be reftihPil, and what Is gelierftllp 
ktiowu is (ho Ponie syat^ which CDiiBi«tB 
of a number of Bei»rate rooms demteil to 
different Bubjeits lliis 8jrM«iH Is in use 
in the Newbury Ifbtfliy it Chicago and iS 
probablT, all things eonBidereU, the best 
kind of library building that haa jet be«ll 
evolved Mr Fletehei' SpeiiallT recom" i 
menda it because of the fncilit\ with which 
It bJIowb the public to be admitted to the 
book sheiveB, which Is a matter on nhich 
the author, like man^ other prominent 
libranaas, lajs mmh stress and which 
not teadllv be attained by the st»ck 
system, the Chief advantage of whiih is 
great economy of spare The plan of ad 
mittinK the public to the shaves has been 
tried m Minneapolis with remarkable sue 
i and IB likely to be adopted in many 
places 

A X lod example of the Pooie STBte«n is 

found 11! the Forbes librarv of Northamp 

>n, of whfeh Mr Fletdier is a great ad 

mirer, as he may we'l be since many of 

the eicdlent ttfangieinents are due to hiB 

adyico AlthouKh it has had many set 

baek« In construction ic Ih now almost 

finished and is as handsome on the exte 

as it iS convenient nitihin Wblle 

tt large building It hM capartty for 

from 250,000 to 400,000 volumes," While 

the &T>rtnBfle!d library larger, bat built 

1 ttie old systnm, Is oyercrowded with 

»s than 80 000 The author does not 

V mu( h stress on the classiQc&tion of 

books, which has been bo highly developed 

i" Dewey and others for the reivson that 

muph of the bent material is bound In mis-' 

jliany from which It cannot he separated, 1 

) that the catalog must after all he re- 



;ed t 



He 1 






, b.lie 



: In 



relath e or movable lotalion 

the shelves as opposed tu the 'fixed ' sys- 

a of numbenng the alcoves and shrives, 

whiph lias now gMieraJly been discarded 
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Ml- 'city librarr wwa built iip aafl Its 
adoiiHon has ieusetl, no littlB incon- 
reulpnce as the lltn^tr bus grown, but it 
cannot ba ehnnge-J witliMt an MpenBJVE 
re-imtalf^ng and a deBtructloIi of Hie old 
pstalogi. This 1b one of thB consldera- 
tbng that lead Mr Fletcher to remark 
tbat "printed catftloga have had_ their 
'day." Fomeriy n* Ubraty was thought 
well equlppeii which had ntrt lusued one, 
bat Ihey were toutld to get out of dalH so 
rapMly tiiat Berloua douhla arose aa to 
thPlr TSlne, and tho general tendency now 
In to rely ontlrel; on the card catalogs, 
Whieh ran be kept up to date, and oO 
occasional printed bulletins giving lists of 
nr-W books far the guidance Of readers. 
The Boston public library gaVe np tbe 
printing of prltsted catalngs 21) years ago, 
and tli6 Boston Athenaeum, after being 
neSfiy impoverished by tbe eiahorate cat- 
alog issued in 1871, also gave up this ex- 
pen slve policy, 

Thronghout his booh Mr Fleteher lays 
great stress on the importance of having 
public libraries entirely free, heoauae a 
fluljscription. fee, however amail, acts as a 
bar to thousands who wonld use a free 
library. On this subject he quotes from 
Mr Orunden, librarian of the St liouis 
libmfy;— 

The SpririBfieJd (Mass.) library is a nota- 
ble fliustfation of the advantage of an en- 
tirely frea library. The fee was gradual- 
ly reduced until it was only a dollar a 
year, payable 50 cents nt a tjme. Still 
the circulation was behind tbat of free 
libraries in smaller towns. The first year 
after the removal of this mnaJi fee the cir- 
cnlatiou was trebled. At Chicopee, Mass., 
She abolition of a fee increased the Clreiila- 
tlon from 10,000 to 25,000 the first Tear 
and 35,000 the second year 
This city eertnlHly makes a verr credit 
able showing, both In the number of vol 
nraeS, which is greater per capita thau iu 
any othw dty, and lu thS circulation 
W Ith the added facilities given by the new 
art building it wlil be able to do even 
more egiriapt yoifc for public education 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



NO one familiar with the inception and pro- 
gress of the public library in America 
will deny that it has a most significant future. 
The general wholesomeness and undoubted 
permanence of the movement have brought 
frequent and ample gifts and bequests, making 
possible a generous development ; still there has 
been no compact and accessible presentation of 
the library problem. These facts determined the 
inclusion of a suitable manual in the Columbian 
Knowledge Series. 

One need not visit alt the libraries of the 
country to become painfully convinced that want 
of adaptation to use is by no means infrequent 
in these edifices. With regard to buildings, 
Lord Bacon's judgment seems very safe; ' and 
if true for houses, then a fortiori for libraries, 
where architect and librarian are so often at va- 
riance concerning that simpiest of conditions, 
' Houses are built to Live in, and not to Looke on : Therefore 
let Use bee preferred before Uniformitie ■ Eicept where both 
may be had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes of Houses, for Beautie 
only, to the Enchanted Palhuts of the Poets^ Who build Ihem 
with sm.i1l Cost. — Essays, ilv. 
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2 Editor's Preface 

abundant daylight. It is idie to blame ambitious 
architects, perhaps, or ill-informed committees; 
the fact remains that the intended benefits to 
certain communities have been permanently les- 
sened by simple lack of right knowledge at the 
outset Frequently there has been a failure to 
appreciate the evolution of the library idea, — 
from the early beginnings when mere preser- 
vation of books was most prominent, and a 
dimly lighted vault above ground would suffice, 
to the present day, when convenience and con- 
stant use are paramount. 

'First, appoint your librarian' is a maxim 
worthy the attention of newly formed boards of 
trustees; for, although the recognition of Hbra- 
rianship as a distinct calling is recent, the rapid 
growth of library interests has necessitated ex- 
pert service in a multitude of essential details. 

But whether one considers buildings merely, 
or their subsequent outfit, or library admin- 
istration, it is to be hoped that ' Public Libra- 
ries in America' may help to render mistakes 
less frequent and more inexcusable, besides 
serving the farther purpose of suggesting useful 
library gifts to many communities now without 
them. 

DAVID P. TODD. 

Amherst College Oi 
February 1894. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



ALTHOUGH the author has long had in 
mind to bring together in a hbrary hand- 
bool( his occasional papers before meetings of 
Hbrarians, in the Library Journal, and elsewhere, 
his intention might have remained unfulfilled 
indefinitely but for Professor TOUD'S plan for 
such a volume in the Columbian Knowledge 
Series. 

The effort to make a book in some sense 
worthy of this place necessitated the entire 
rewriting of these chapters, and the addition 
of several new ones; and the whole has been 
brought into conformity with the latest progress 
in library development. 

While the large volumes of the Library jour- 
nal, now reaching nearly a score, afford better 
indication of the number and importance of 
library subjects, nevertheless it is believed that 
the real gist of all these matters has been pre- 
sented here, and that the numerous references 
will guide to the best sources of ampler infor- 
mation and fuller discussion. 
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4 Prefatory Note 

In the Appendixes will be found a more de- 
tailed scheme of classification than the simple 
one given in the text of the book, a notice of 
gifts for library purposes with a tabular state- 
ment of the most important, a brief discussion of 
the Sunday opening question, specimen library 
rules, and several statistical tables. Attention is 
particularly called to the diagram representing 
the free library statistics of the different States, 
and to the fuller data regarding the one hun- 
dred largest public libraries. The statistics of 
these have been obtained at first hand from 
the librarians, and hearty thanks are rendered 
to the many who have given ready and prompt 
co-operation ; also to Professor ToDD for helpful 
suggestions, and for actual assistance in the 
preparation of this book, far beyond the de- 
mands of his position as editor of the series. 

WILLIAM I. FLETCHER. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA 



CHAPTER I 



And this, fellow-citizens, is to beour 
intellectual and literary Common. — 
Robert C. Winthrop, Address at 
laying cernir-stoni of Ike Boston Public 
Library's first building, 1855. 



npHE public library of to-day, like other social 
■*■ institutions, is the result of a long evolution. 
In one sense a creation of the nineteenth century, not 
to say of its latter half, in another and truer sense it is 
but a normal development from its predecessors. 

The public library of all the centuries before the 
1 8lh was an instrument, not for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, but for its conservation, — as a storehouse of books 
to preserve them from destruction and to make them 
available to scholars. This institution his such antiq- 
uity that its origins defy research The inscribed 
bricks found in rows and tiers of shelves, buried under 
the sands of the Assyrian desert, declare themselves 
part of an extensive royal or public library. Many of 
them are confessedly copies or compilations from simi- 
lar books existing in like collections centuries before. 
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lo Public Libraries in America 

Apparently the history of public libraries in this sense 
is co-extensive with that of the art of writing ; for 
wherever books in any form were known, collections 
of them would naturally become a part of the para- 
phernalia of a court and palace. Also at centres of 
education libraries naturall) grew up Well represented 
by the famous one at Alexandria doubtless largely 
mvthicil whose destruction \i~i~, been supposed to 
make so w de a gap between the leirning of the 
ancient and the modern world 

Duiing the dirk a^es of Furopc the fiime of 
learning was kept -due in the monasteries and the 
universities where libraries of some thousands of 
volumes were slowly ind painfully gathered by the 
patient toil of tlie copvist though httle used The 
service rendered by these libraries in thus preserving 
and banding down to later and happier ens the gems 
of classic thought and learning who can measure? 

But when d d the public libnry movement begin? 
Not even the Reformation with its tremendous asset 
tion of the nght of man to spiritual freedom brought 
about the chinge so designated Apparently it waited 
for that child of the Reformation whose ominous 
name is Revolution, to turn the key which should open 
libraries to the people. Forsurely the spirit of the Rev- 
olution, in its sanest manifestation, moved Benjamin 
Franklin and other men of his kind in ther th'nkn^ 
and acting on political and social subjects ind prob 
ably with Franklin, more than any other or g nate i 
the impetus to this movement. In h s phlosoj.hc 
brain was conceived the thought of a publ c 1 brary 
for the diffusion of knowledge, to the end tl at men 
at large might be capable of self-direction, and better 
fitted for civil and political independence. Franklin 
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\r\ t TTIK UNIVERHITV OF LEVDEN IN ;6qo 

HiOM A CONTEMWJRARY ENOHAVTNG 
/ a ar/ Ihe arrangement and ctassification of Hie library, am 

!ar indkalhn given os to the way Iriraries were formerly chained, 
the books standing with their front edges out.] 
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The Public— Library Movement li 

WIS list more sagacious to plan than practical tnd 
senbible to organize and execute and m 1 732 was. es- 
tablished the Philadelphu I ibrary Companv, ' mother 
of all the subscnpCion hbraries m North \meiica, 
as he himself called it 

It IS quite common to look upon the later move- 
ment by which libraries cime to be suj ported by 
public funis denied ft^ra tination as marking the 
beginning of the public library. In one sense this 
view is correct ; but when it is noted how naturally and 
inevitably the public library of Franklin's institution 
has grown into the more recent form, it is easy to per- 
ceive that in the establishment of these subscription 
libraries, the public- library movement really began. 
From the first these institutions were for the benefit, 
not of the few, but of the many. In most cases the 
fees were so small that they were supposed not to 
deter any from joining the associations. VVhile the 
later experience of towns and cities has shown that 
any fee, no matter how small, marks the difference 
between a meagre constituency for a library and its 
general use by the public, this was not understood by 
the library associations, which generally accepted the 
idea that any one who could derive benefit from the 
library could raise or save the pittance required to 
purchase its full use. The very general application 
to such associations of names iike 'Voung Men's 
Institute ' implied that their members were not those 
of comparative leisure and ease of circumstances, but 
rather those who, unable to own books to any extent, 
must associate themselves together in order to obtain 
their use. 

There is perhaps no tetter indication of the reality 
of the public character of these association Ubmiies, 
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12 Public Libraries in America 

than the iact that in most States where such libraries 
became at all numerous, laws were passed exempting 
them from taxation. 

The address to the public, printed in The Con- 
necticut Courant, ist March 1774, in behalf of a 
proposed society library (out of which has grown the 
splendid public library, now the boast of I£artford) 
began as follows : ' The utility of Public Libraries con- 
sisting of well chosen Books under proper Regulations, 
and their smiling Aspect on the interests of Society, 
Virtue, and Religion are too manifest to be denied.' 
Thus the ' missionary ' aspect of the public -library 
movement is not simply a feature of the more recent 
free library system, as is often supposed, but was inher- 
ent in the public- library idea of which Fkankun 
appears to have been the first exponent. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that persons not members 
of the subscription libraries were in many cases ad- 
mitted to the use of their books within the building. 
The records of the Philadelphia T.ibrary Company 
state that the librarian was allowed to ' permit any 
civil gentleman to peruse the books of the library in 
the library room, but not to lend or suffer to be 
taken out of the library by any person who is not a 
subscribing member, any of the said books.' 

In like manner, though in curiously stilted language, 
the design of the Redwood Library in Newport, Rhode 
Island, founded in 1747, was stated to be 'a Library 
whereunto the curious and impatient Enquirer after 
Resolution of Doubts, and the bewildered Ignorant, 
might freely repair for Discovery and Demonstration 
to the one, and true Knowledge and Satisfaction to the 
other ; nay, to inform the mind in both, in order to 
reform the Practice.' 
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The Public-Library Movement 13 

That thi^ humanitarian an 1 puUit. spi te 1 Mevof 
the public hbrarv as a means of enlightenment an I 
e!e\ation to the coraminity was common to the pro 
moters of subfcnption hbraries is evident m ail their 
p bhr uUeranLes concerning the moiement And to 
an mcreise n thus sime sense of the utihty -ind v^lue 
to the p bhr at large of access to good collections ol 
books ne naturally tr ce the farther forwarl move 
ment inaug irated precisely at the n ddle of the 
nineteenth century when cities aid towns bet,in 
the establishment and mantenince of libraries at 
the publ c expense 

Be)ond the t,ridual preparation for this step to 
which allu'iion has 1 een made there were special 
causes at work to promjte it j 1st t this time Much 
attention was p ud on the part of the large number 
already interested in p bhc hbraries both m this 
coantrr and in England to the Report of the Parha 
mentary Co nmiasion on the British Museum where '^ir 
Anthonv Panizzi had been librarian for a few years 
and by his liberal and progressive mi lagement had 
so revolutionized this fossil institution that an investi 
gation was called for to see what this upstart Ital on 
was doing. Panizzi's testimony before the Commission 
was a triumphant vindication of his view of the library, 
-^ that it was for use, and not simply for preservation, 
and that the good of the nation demanded that the li- 
brary be made thoroughly accessible, and administered 
with a view to general utility and the ditfusion of its 
stores of learning. The Report of the Commission 
was widely distributed and read, and became a chief 
factor in the new library movement. 

Other influences operated in the same direction. 
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14 Public Libraries in America 

especially in America. The lyceuni lecture sys- 
tem, which took such hoJd on the people of all 
our towns in the last two decades of the first half of 
the century, led directly to the formation, in multi- 
tudes of places, of library associations on a popular 
basis, with fees so small as to seem to exclude 
none. At the same time these lectures had dif- 
fused widely among the people a thirst for culture, 
and among the cultivated classes themselves a desire 
to see the means of culture placed at the command of 
all alike. Not much was said in those days about 
socialism, but it was really a long step in the direction 
of true socialism when the public library was added 
to the public school as a State function. It was a 
recognition of the claims of the masses for all that 
the body politic can do to enlighten and elevate them, 
— a recognition, in (act, of that solidarity in the 
body politic by virtue of which, if one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it. 

This aspect of the case has not failed to attract the 
attention of those social philosophers who find in this 
sort of co-operation their bite noir. In that strange 
book called A Plea for Liberty, published a few 
months since with an approving preface by Herbert 
Spencer, occurs a violent attack upon the public- 
library movement as a scheme for robbing one man 
to pay for books for another man to read. But until 
the individualistic philosophy gains more acceptance 
than it has yet found, communities will take the risk 
of any harm from co-operative efforts through govern- 
mental forms to provide postal facilities, parks, water 
supplies, police protection, and certainly the means of 
education, including public libraries. 
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The first step in the movement for establishing 
public libraries in this sense seems to have been taken 
by the Hon. Jcsiah Quincy, Jun', mayor of Boston, 
in October, 1847. He proposed to fhe city council, 
and they passed, a request to the Legislature that 
Boston be allowed to lay a tax to establish a free 
library. The Legislature assented the same winter, 
and this was probably the beginning of such legislation 
in any part of the world. In 1851, other cities and 
towns claiming the same permission, the law was made 
general. The interest in libraries excited throughout 
England by the parliamentary investigation already 
referred to was perhaps the immediate cause of sim- 
ilar legislation in that country ; but the leaders of the 
movement there confessed that the idea came to them 
from America, 

Whatever were the forces preparing for this move- 
ment, they wrought effectively, and the people were 
ready for the new idea. In thirty years after this first 
legislation in Massachusetts nearly every Northern 
State had taken similar action, those which were so- 
cially descended from New England being in the 
lead, more especially in the extent to which the 
legislation has been followed by the actual establish- 
ment of public libraries. In Massachusetts over two 
hundred towns have public libraries, and they contain 
an aggregate of two million volumes, — nearly as many 
as are in the public libraries of all the other States. 
And several of the new States of the West have nearly 
kept step with Massachusetts, public libraries being 
numerous in Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, and fast 
springing up in Minnesota, Kansas, and Colorado. In 
the twenty States which have passed library laws nearly 
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seven hundred libranes haie been estabh'ihed con- 
taining at present not far from four million loliimes. 
By a singular contrast Connecticit has only si\teeii 
public hbraries,^ -ind of these onh two are supported 
by taxation, while the State of New Vork is even more 
backward, having until very recently no library law, 
and of course no public libraries in the modern sense 
of the term. 

But under the present policy of the Regents of the 
University of New York, and with liberal legislation 
back of them, public libraries are made a part of the 
State educational system, and their establishment is 
so fostered and encouraged that most of the towns in 
the State are likely to provide themselves with libra- 
ries before many more years have passed. 

The genius and significance of this modem move- 
ment are well illustrated in the establishment of the 
Boston Public Library, the wonderful growth and suc- 
cess of which constituted it, from the first, an object- 
lesson which many communities were happy to study. 
The character of Boston's library was strongly deter- 
mined by the rare mental and moral qualities of the 
late M' George Ticknor. The new movement had 
many friends and promoters; but M' Ticknor con- 
ceived, and through the force of his enthusiastic 
support carried out, most of what was new and dis- 

• It should be iifiled here that within the present year the 
citj" of Harlford has commented making ap[)ropriatioii3 \a 
cover the current expenses of the Hartford Lihrary, now for 
the first time free to all the citizens, liut this action has been 
taken only afier libraries numbering nearly 100,000 volumes 
had been accumulated by private and associated effort, and a 
fund of $400,000 raised by subscription for the future mulntc- 
nance and increase of the collection^. 
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tinctive in its plan, and especially that which made it 
typical of the new school of libraries and rendered its 
influence so eifective. In a letter to Edward Everftt, 
in 1851, he gave his ideal of the new inatitution as 
follows: 'I would establish a library which differs 
from all free libraries yet attempted ; I mean one 
in which any popular books, tending to moral and 
intellectual improvement, shall be furnished in such 
numbers of copies that many persons can be reading 
the same book at the same time ; in short, that not 
only the best books of all sorts, but the pleasant lit 
erature of the day, shall be made accessible to the 
whole people when they most care for it , that is 
when it is fresh and new. 1 would . , , thus, b} fol 
lowing the popular taste — unless it should demand 
something injurious — create a real appetite for 
healthy reading. This appetite, once formed, will take 
care of itself. It will, in a great majority of cases, 
demand better and better books.' 

M' Everett, and other equally intelligent and 
public- spirited men, doubted the wisdom of a library 
founded on such a principle ; but essentially it is 
that on which the free-library system of out times is 
based. And this system, so far as its distinctive fea- 
tures are concerned, was bom in the triumph of 
M' Ticknor's views over the sceptical and conservative 
opinions of his associates. One finds here the library 
' of the people, by the people, and for the people,' — 
an institution which any community, once tasting its 
advantages, is ready to support by taxation, paying 
the necessary expenses of its support, increase, and 
housing, as cheerfully as it does those of the i^ublic 
schools. 

At the same time, the growth of our public libraries 
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has been greatlv fosttrtd by private beneficence No 
other public object seems to attract the j,ifts and 
bequests of the weilthy as does this The Boston 
libruy received munificent gifts from IilKNOr, Bates, 
Dowse, and others, to aid. in ihe erection of its 
now outgrown building, and in the purchase of books. 
And the amount available from taxation, his in 
nearly all our towns and cities been augmented by 
similar gifts, which have often been sufficient to 
cover the entire cost of the undertaking, making the 
library a free gift to the people Most commonlyj 
however, these gifts of mdn iduals have been appro- 
priated to the treclion of buildings leaving the books 
to be provided and cared for at public expense. 
There has been ready perception of the truth that one's 
mefnory cannot better be perpetuated than by associ- 
ation with an institution so popular and at the same 
time so elevating and refining as the public library. 
Memorial hbraries are therefore very abundant, and as 
expense often has not been spared in the erection of 
such memorials, many of our towns, even the smaller 
ones, are ornamented by library buildings which are 
gems of architecture. Doubtless the principle of mak- 
ing the exterior of a library expressive of festhetic 
ideas has in some cases been overdone, so that the 
convenience of the library for use and study has been 
sacrificed to purely artistic effect. 

But the fact remains, with all its significance, that 
about the public library cluster naturally the affections 
and the interest of the community. In its endowment, 
on the one hand by private beneficence, and on the 
other by public taxation, is illustrated that collabo- 
ration of the rich and the poor in the pursuit of 
the highest ends which has in it the prdmisc, and 
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perhaps the potency, of the solution of vexing social 



Edwards : Manoirs of Librariis (London, iSjg). 3 vols, 

Edwards: Free Town LUraries (London, 18G9), 

Poole: Presidential Address before American Library Association, 

,887, in Library J«,rnal, ^«. 3... 
U. S. Bureau or Euucation ; Sfecial Rsfort en Liirarses, 

1876. 
Also vatioiis encyclopedias, article Libraries. 
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CHAPTER II 

LIBRARY LAWS: IIOW LIBRARIES HAVE BEEN 
ESTABLISHED 



All free 

realily governiiieiits by public opinloi 
... It is, Iherelore, their first duty 
to purify the element from which the; 
draw the breath of life. 

Lowei.l: DemMra 

A S every institution of organized society is depend- 
^^ ent for its existence and development on legis- 
lation, defining its functions and affording protection in 
tlieir exercise, so the progress of the public- library 
movement is paralleled by a series of legislative acts 
exhibiting an evolutionary progress. Five distinct 
stages in this legislation may be noted, four of which 
have already been attained in some States, while the 
fifth and culminating one is yet in the future, but 
more or less plainly foreshadowed. 

The first stage appears in the acts of incorpoiation 
of society libraries, beginning with that of the Phila- 
delphia Library Company, referred to in the previous 
chapter, which was incorporated in 1 742, ten years 
after its first organization. 

As has been remarked, these libraries were from 
the first recognized as public benefits, and their estab- 
lishment was encouraged by exemption from taxation. 
Laws to this effect now exist in at least twenty-three 
States of the Union. This legislation clearly distin- 
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guishes between clubs and similar organizations for 
the mutual benefit of their members, and library asso- 
ciations, — the library, even in the hands of a society, 
being regarded as a public good. 

The next form of legislation connected with library 
progress is found m the laws passed m twentj one States, 
beginnmg with New \ork in 1S35 for the establish 
ment of district school libraries For a tune great 
hopes were entertained that these libraries were to 
solve the problem of suppl)!ng the pec pie at large 
withwholesomt and prohtible reading Theoretically 
the scheme was most promis ng, and m some of the 
States, notibly in Michigan after New \oz\. it had a 
large meisure of success But although New 'iork 
expended over S50 000 annually in this direction for 
fifty five years the system has there, as elsewhere, 
proved on the whole a failure But it had its place 
as an effective educator of public sentiment in the right 
direction, and perhaps by its very failure to meet the 
growing demand for free libraries in a satisfactory way, 
led to increased efforts to devise an effective scheme 
for that purpose. 

The school district proving too small a unit for effi- 
cient library work, the next experiment took the town 
as the unit, and township libraries began to be organized. 
This led to what may be regarded as the third stage 
in the progress of library legislation ; namely, the pas- 
sage of laws enabling towns to establish and maintain 
libraries by taxation. In 1849 the first law of this 
character known to history was passed in New Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts followed in 185 1, Maine in 
1854, Vermont in 1865, Ohio in 1867, and then after 
1870 the movement became quite general, and many 
States adopted it, particularly those in the interior and 
the West. 
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In giving New Hampshire the credit of passing the 
first legislative act of this kind, the fact should not be 
lost sight of that Massachusetts had, in 1848, one 
year earlier, passed a similar act, referring simply 
to Boston, at the request of her mayor and lead- 
Very likely the New Hampshire law 
1 by this act, the new feature being the 
extension of its provisions to all the towns in the 
State. 

It may be noted in passing that the birth of the 
public- library system in England was quite strictly 
contemporaneous with that in this country. A per- 
missive act was passed by Parliament in 1850, follow- 
ing an inquiry made by a select committee into the 
best means of establishing free libraries. The Eng- 
lish law, like those of most of our Stales, limited the 
amount of tas levy for this purpose. Just why the 
taxpayers of any town may not be left to decide to 
what extent they will assess themselves for this purpose 
is bard to understand. But this restrictive provision 
remains in most of the laws,' although Massachusetts 
and some other States have dropped it, while the 
New Hampshire law was always free from it. The 
library interests of some States have been crippled, 
not to say strangled at birth, by the pettiness of the 
provision which could legally be made for their sup- 
port. In Maine, for example, there are no public 
libraries to speak of, the law allowing only one dollar 

1 Following is (he limit fixed by Uw in 1 few representa- 
tive StiCes; New Jersey, one ihird mill on die dollar; Indiana, 
three-fourths mill ; Connecticut, two mills ; Illinois, towns two 
mills, cities of less than 10,000 population one mill, larger 
cities one-Jilth mill. IF such restriction is thought desirable, 
■he sliding scale oF the Illinois law seems a sensible arrange- 
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for each taxable pull to be assessed for the establish- 
ment of a library, and only twenty-five cents annually 
thereafter for its maintenance Maine and New 
Hampshire, tying side bj siie present the same con- 
trast in respect to libraries that is eshibited by Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, the latter State having no 
effective library taw until 1881, and its towns, even to 
the present time, showing little disposition to accept 
its provisions ; while in Massachusetts more than half 
the towns had organized libraries under the liberal 
State law before 1880, a proportion now swelled to 
six- sevenths. 

The laws passed in Western States are mostly pat- 
terned after that of Illinois, adopted in 1872, not only 
permitting towns and cities to establish and maintain 
libraries by taxation, but making careful provision for 
their proper management. It provides for a board of 
nine directors, a body independent of the mayor and 
council, as well as of the board of education, and gives 
them full control of all library affairs, thereby avoiding 
the difficulties that often arise when the appointment 
of officials and the fixing of salaries are mixed up with 
local party poUtics. 

Such provision for the management of a library is 
superior to a State law which confides its care to a 
committee of three annually appointed by the mayor, 
as well as to one which leaves the method of govern- 
ment and control to be determined by the separate 
cities and towns. Experience has shown that care is 
necessary to avoid the opposite dangers, on the one 
hand of a library administration left at the mercy of 
shifting politics, and on the other of one run as a 
close corporation tending naturally to become a one- 
man power. The wisdom of the Illinois law in this 
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regard la pmb^bl) the reason nhy it has been so 
widely copied in other States 

The pohc), prevailing in some cities, of denving 
the support of hbraries from fines collected in the 
courts and from licenses of vannus kinds, is hardly a 
wise one 1 o have the prosperity of the hbrary in 
direct ratio nith the wickedness of the people tend'^ 
to degrade it in the tyes of the publiL, nor can an 
income thus derived be sufficiently regular and reliable 
for satisfactory work. A direct tax levy is more dig- 
nified, and puts the library where it belongs, on a par 
with other educational institutions of the State. 

Legislation of this permissive type, conferring on 
towns and cities the right to tax themselves for the 
support of libraries, and regulating library manage- 
ment, is undoubtedly the best yet attainable in most 
States, nor can anything farther well be attempted 
until some years' experience of the benefits of libraries 
has prepared a community to take higher ground. 

This higlier ground appears in the fourth of the 
successive stages in library legislation, namely, in the 
laws lately passed in a few States, looking to active 
encouragement and assistance from the State to the 
towns in the establishment of libraries. The first law 
of this kind was passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in 1890, creating a commission of five persons, 
appointed by the governor, to foster the establishment 
and growth of public libraries throughout the State. 
The commission is to furnish to librarians and trustees 
of libraries such advice and general assistance as may 
be required, and is empowered to make a gift of 
books to the extent of Sioo to any town accepting the 
provisions of the law. Thus the town elects a suitable 
board of trustees, and appropriates a sum ranging from 
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J15 upwards, according to the valuation, and mus>l 
otherwise conform to the requirements of the State 
library law. 

The first annual report of the commission contained 
a history of all the city and town libraries in the 
State, giving also illustrations of the library buildings. 
Towns having no libraries were cited in their alpha- 
betical places alongside the others, with the simple 
statement, ' This town has no public library.' Great 
interest was excited througliout the State, and this 
unenviable prominence led many to eager acceptance 
of the liberal provisions of the new law. During 1891, 
libraries were established in 36 additional towns ; and 
at the end of 1892, only 53 of the 352 towns in 
the State had no free library, In some of these there 
are associations, and the prospect seems good that 
nearly every town will soon enjoy the benefits of a free 
library. The expense of this organization to the State 
is but trifling, as the commissioners serve without pay, 
and have an allowance of only $500 annually for 
expenses. The towns accepting the provisions of the 
law in 1891 required, at Sioo each, an outlay of 
S3, 600 on the part of the State, in grants of books, 
the whole expense for the year 1891 being less than 
Jsooo 

A similar liw was enacted by New Himpshire m 
1S9T, with bke suciess And Ne« \ork, having 
in 1S89 pro\Lded for State aid to libraries already 
open to the piibbr mth a large annual circulation of 
books pisael in 1S91 a verj comprehensive slUute 
placmg the free library system of tlie State under 
the direction of the Regents of the Univeraitv, and 
providing for assistance to towns in v-irnus wijs 
' Ir'nelhng libraries of a smiU number of selected 
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books, either general in character or relating to special 
branches of knowledge, are loaned by the State Li- 
brary to towns wishing them. The State Library is 
made library headquarters for the State, and the towns 
are encouraged to substitute the new town system for 
the old district school library system, and to receive tJie 
aid of the State. Having for the first year an appro- 
priation of $150 000 for the furtherance of libriry 
mtetests the Regents of tl eLniversit\ hue leen able 
to make rapid progress and hv\e orj,an ze 1 by far the 
most elaborate and ti oroigh going btite s}stcm of 
1 Irires m existence Mich hoHeier remains to be 
done in New \ork as unt 1 now the State has been 
verybackwirl in respect to tosn and cit> liLraries 
largely owing no do bt to the existei ce of ttie d s 
tnct school hbranes which stcod m the waj cf town 
organizations for s m lar purposes 

T hus a few Eastern States ha\ e inaugurate 1 i n o\ e 
ment which seems hkely to spread thro ighout the 
entire co ntry As tl e benefits of p bhc 1 braries 
become more wide!> known and apjreciated the 
demand for State aid is keenlj felt and effectively 
urj,ei by the feebler and poorer tovns 

Bit immediately in the wake of this movement for 
State encouragement to jubhc libraries there seems 
to be commg the final step in the evolution of library 
laws alrealy indicated as the fifth stage not yet 
reached although plainly foreshadowed 

Reviewing in a piper read before the Americm 
Library Association at San Francisco, in i8gi, the pro- 
gress of library legislation up to that time, the present 
writer was led to say, — - 

' Nor can it well be doubted that this evolution of 
library legislation will ultimately bring forth the ideal 
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library law, — that is to say, the one that shall make it 
obligatory on towns to have anii to properly maintain 
libraries, just as it is now required that schools be 
provided.' 

These words were written without a thought that 
only about a year would elapse before definite steps 
would be taken in one State to secure compelling 
legislation of this character. But so it proved ; in 
this regard New Hampshire is again a leader, a bill 
having been before her Legislature during the winter 
of 1892—93, carefully drawn by a member of the State 
library commission and looking precisely to this end. 
It requires that ' each town shall assess annually . . . 
a sum to be computed at the rate of thirty dollars for 
every dollar of the public [State] taxes apportioned 
to such town ... to be appropriated to the sole pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining a free public 
library within such town.' It farther provides that 
when in any town the amount thus required to be 
raised is less tban'Sioo, 'books to the value denoted 
by the difference between the amount required to be 
raised and Sioo shall be furnished by the State.' 

The principal argument brought forward by the 
promoter of this law^ is that it is not enough for the 
State to secure the inauguration of libraries in the dif- 
ferent towns, but that suitable action is also necessary 
which shall insure to the libraries, when once started, 
such regular support from year to year as is provided 
for Che schools by the educational statutes. At present, 
opposition to such laws is certain, the outcry against 
paternalism leading many to wish to decrease rather 
than to extend the share of the State in the direction 
of town affairs. 

^ Slate Aid lo Lihiai-it! . - . Ey JosiAH H. Whittier 
(Rochester, New Hampshire, 1893). 
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But so great are the advantages of libraries, and 
so marked the economy of extension of Stale aid 
in various matters, that this general supervision and 
assistance seems assured, bringing with it a measure 
of insistence upon the individual community. 

But whatever legislation may anywhere be proposed, 
it appears certain that no State will adopt and carry 
out generous legal provision for its public libraries 
until their benefits have in a measure been eKperienced. 
So that in most of o'lr States, if not all, libraries have 
preceded library legislation, the latter coming in sub- 
sequently to foster a movement already well begun. 
Few libraries owe their existence to municipal adop- 
tion of the State library law, and the appropriation of 
money under that law. Most of them have grown up 
from very small beginnings ; an association is started 
with a small admission fee, the proceeds of which 
buy a few books to serve as a nucleus, and still smaller 
annual fees to cover additions and running expenses. 

In the beginning of its life a library will, perhaps, 
be very humble and unpretentious : some one inter- 
ested in the project gives the use of a room ; another, 
with little or no compensation, acts as librarian for the 
six or eight hours weekly when the library is open. 
Books will be given. A book fair to which the ticket 
of admission is a book for the library, or some similar 
and occasional effort, maintains the supply of books, 
and the library grows. In a few years it has become 
a power in the community, demanding better quar- 
ters and better service ; and it has so gained the inter- 
est of the people that its demands are heard. Then 
is a favorable time to bring it before the town for 
adoption. The association, having collected an at- 
tractive lot of good books, ofiers to present them to 
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the town, provided it will assume control and future 
expenses. Seldom has such a proposition been re- 
jected by an intelligent community. The library has 
already quietly won its way to the hearts of the people, 
more especially of the common people, who will be 
found ready to undertake its support on condition of 
its becoming public property. As the library grows 
and becomes increasingly useful, it will be more 
highly appreciated, and generous appropriations will 
be readily forthcoming. It attracts attention as a large 
factor in the well-being of the town, and draws to it- 
self memorial gifts from the wealthy, in the form of 
buildings and endowments, until often the burden of 
support is in great part lifted from the community. 

Such has been the history of numerous American 
libraries. The way, then, to start a library is to start 
it, not to make great plans and invoke State aid at 
the outset ; but in a simple way to make a beginning 
from which the library may grow. Yale College, it is 
told, was founded by a meeting at Lyme of a few 
Connecticut ministers, each of whom brought books for 
the hbrary from his own meagre store. When these few 
old volumes were Liid together, the library of Yaie Col- 
lege began to exist, and only by slow and gradual accre- 
tions has it become one of the largest and best in New 
England. Not all out public libraries have thus grown 
by long process from small beginnings. Occasionally 
one has been founded by a large bequest, launching 
it at once on the high wave of prosperity ; but the rule 
has been the other way, and no community can afford 
to wait for such a windfall. It may well be doubted 
whether a town will derive as much benefit from a 
library coming in the shape of a gift, as from one 
which has grown out of the efforts of the people them- 
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selves. Certainly no community need be without a 
public library, the process of forming one being so 
simple and easy. 



Nelson: Library L^isUtion, [Applbton's] Annual Cy. 

(New York, 1887). 
Poole: Ubrary Journal, ii. (187?), ?. 
Homes : Library ynurnal, n. (1879J, 261. 
Utley: Liii-ary yaumal, nil. (li&g), 190. 
Solberg: Liirary youriial,xt.{iSgo),suppieioeBt, ;c, 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PUBUC LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 



A PERTINENT question regarding the public li- 
■^~*- brary as an institution is, — What good does it 
do? Just what benefits does it confer? A brief 
enumeration of those most easily recognized may be 
given here. 

First, and on the lowest plane of usefulness, it 
supplies the public with recreative reading. Excep- 
tion to this is sometimes taken as an end too low 
to merit public support. But those who thus ob- 
ject fail to observe that in the expenditure of pub- 
lic money on parks, with their accompaniment of 
pleasure-grounds of various kinds and free concerts, a 
precedent has long existed. For if it is right that the 
public funds provide for physical recreation and ees- 
thetic enjoyment, clearly it cannot be wrong that 
intellectual recreation shall also be furnished. Gener- 
ally our libraries have circulated works of fiction far 
in excess of all other classes of books, the great 
majority of readers seeming to care for nothing else. 
This simply shows how great is the demand for read- 
ing as recreation. To the masses of the people, hard- 
worked and living hum-drum lives, as well as to those 
lapped in luxury and pining for something to kill time, 
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the noiel come- is an open iloor into an uieal life, 
in the enjoyment ot which, e\en in fancy, one nnay 
forget the hardships or the tedium of red life fhis 
craving for that romance in literature which is missed 
from hfe will be met in some way, it is the province 
of the public library to meet it with a supply which is 
wholesome and ennobling, in order that it may not 
turn to other sources furnishing only that which de 
grides or is lacking in good influence Indeed, one 
of the highest aimi for a public library may be to 
di\ert the recreative reading of the community into 
better channels, to replace trash with light literature 
of increasingh higher order, and so gradually elevate 
the ideals and sentiments of the people No public 
library fails to furnish, as light reading, books supe 
nor to the average of the fii tion purchased at the 
stands and circulated in thousands But m Mew of 
the possibilities of good in this connection, it becomes 
the directors of a public librar\ to use discretion in the 
supply of fiction, which may be exercised both in 
the selection of books and in the manner of their 
distnbution 

Various views of the powers and duties of direc 
tors ha^ e been held , it is sometimes claimed that 
the demands of the pubhc must be met, and that 
the directors haie no right or duty of censorship 
But such a \ lew has little to commend or support it 
On the contrary, it is generally felt that library direc 
tors are permitted, and b) proper interpretation of 
their trust required, to accept and exercise full respon 
sibihty for the mural character and influence of the 
library Not whit different classes m the community 
call for, but what will tend to elevate and refine should 
be their criterion in the selection of books for recre- 
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ative reading. This view of library din 
sistent witli die one commonly taken of our school 
system : it is not the business of the school board to 
provide, in studies and in methods of instruction, for 
the varying desires and demands of different classes 
in the community, but to use judgment in making 
such arrangements as will best promote the Interests 
of general and thorough education. For some reason, 
the responsibilities of library directors have not always 
been estimated by like standards. Too often has the 
public library been regarded somewhat as a public 
club, a purely democratic association of the people 
for mutual mental improvement or recreation. But 
the idea is coming more and more into vogue that the 
public library is a great educationS.1 and moral power, 
to be wielded with a full sense of its great possibilities 
and the corresponding danger of their perversion. 

Reference has been made above to the manner of 
distribution of library books as pertaining to the bene- 
ficial effect of light reading. Half the battle for readers 
is in a wise selection, even of novels. No library ought 
to issue works of fiction except under the constant 
oversight of an attendant qualified to give wholesome 
advice to readers, thus furnishing that guidance which 
all need, and very many request. Here and there this 
work is done efficiently. Some lady librarians espe- 
cially, through a wise helpfulness in directing read- 
ers, are wielding an influence for good second to that 
of no preacher or teacher. Sucli guidance for readers 
is now furnished in many public- library catalogues. 
The recently published fiction-!ist of the San Fran- 
cisco public library is probably the best example yet 
produced of a work calculated to elevate the literary 
taste and judgment of novel-readers. It is so ar- 
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ranged as to draw attention to books of history and 
travel, of biography and of science, which are natur- 
ally suggested by different novels, with a view to en- 
courage the frequent use of these more substantial 
works. The influence of light reading of a high order 
of literary merit in elevating and refining the com- 
munity is doubtless potent, — all the more so because 
it is subtle and imperceptible Frequently the reading 
of fie d b g 1 h 1 d 
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' An admirable treatment of the question of fiction in public 
libraries appears in i. paper by D' W. F. Poule, read at the 
Conference of Librarians at Philadelphia, in 1876, and printed 
in the Library Jourtial, vol. i. pp. 45-51, from which the fol. 
lowing extract is taken : — 

' History professes to relaie actual events, biography to de- 
scribe actual lives, and science to unfoid and explain niitural 
laws and physical phenomena. Fiction treats these and other 
' subjects, mental, mural, sentimental, and divine, from aii ideal 
or artistic standpoint ; and the great mass of readers prefer to 
take their know'edge in this form. More is known to-day of 
the history and traditions of Scotland, and of the social cus- 
toms of London from the novels of Sir Wal'L'er Scoit and 
Charles Dickens than fromall the histories of those localities. 
Fiction is the an element in literature ; and the most enduring 
monuments of genius in the literature of any people are works 
of llie imagination,' 
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ing books on kindred arts. Thereby the especial 
industries already established will be fiirthered, and the 
introduction of others promoted. The artisan can no 
longer afford to despise book-learning. Everywhere 
it is recognized that, other things being equal, the 
man whose practical knowledge of his work is supple- 
mented by theoretical acquaintance through its best 
literature, will easily outstrip the mere perfunctory 
worker ; * and that the community whose artisans are 
thus equipped will flourish at the expense of rival towns 
where the standard of acquirement is lower. It may 
seem like debasing the library to cite the enhancing 
of facilities for money-making as one of its objects; 
but viewed in the true light, it is far otherwise : addi- 

^ A striking iliustration came to my notice recently. A 
thorough mechanii:, temporaiily employed in a great eiigine- 
worl43, who has all his life associated the practice of the shop 
with the best available literature of his art, was directed by the 
superintendent to lay out and finish the valves of a low pres- 
sure engine of 1300 horse-power. These valves were more 
than six feet long, and had been squared off on the ends by 
putting them on a planer, after which they were to be laid 
for turning. Here the customary practice of the shop dictated 
one method of procedure, while the mechanic's knowledge 
the construction and working of the valves indicated anoth 
Furthermore, if the old rule were to be followed, he saw clearly 
that these especial castings would be spoiled, the valves ui 
less, and the firm occasioned an unnecessary loss of sevet 
hundred dollars. On explaining it 10 the superintendent, he 
first insisted that the old way was right ; but, finally, having 
admit that his nominal subordinate was really his master, he 
directed him to lay out the valves properly, ' if he knew how.' 
It was a nice piece of work; but when completed they were 
found to perforin perfectly, and the constant hours of study, 
morning and evening, were more than repaid by a demon- 
stration of that superiority which always distinguishes from 
the bungler the worker who possesses complete mastery of 
his 3X\. — D. P. T. 
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tional money earned by superior quality of workman- 
ship is pretty sure to be used in stich a way as to bring 
blessings and to enrich the individual life. When thus 
used, the power to earn more money becomes a means 
of culture and development, and money-getting is no 
longer an unworthy object. Many cities may easily 
be named where this effect of the public library in 
raising the quality of work and elevating the lives of 
working- people is strongly marked, although the first 
generation to feel this effect has not yet passed away,— 
in England, Birmingham, and Manchester, and, in tliis 
country, Worcester, Waterbury, Cievelanfl, and many 
others, peculiarly manufacturing towns, and among 
the larger cities, Boston, Cincinnati, St Louis, Balti- 
more, and Chicago. 

Another marked influence of the public library re- 
sides in the sphere of social and political education, — 
the training of citizens. In these days of earnest dis- 
cussion of economic and social questions, our libraries 
are well furnished with books and periodicals voicing 
the views of the best thinkers ; and the people who 
have access to such a library are eager readers of them. 
But probably it is through the less direct teaching of 
books of history, biography, and travel that the most 
good in this direction is likely to be done, ' History,' 
it has been well said, ' is past politics, and politics, 
present history.' The reading of historical works forms 
the best possible preparation for sharing in public 
affairs, and meeting questions of public policy, as 
every voter ought. And works of biography, exhibit- 
ing, as most of them do, high personal ideals applied 
to public affairs, are of the gfeatest utility in raising 
the standard of life by their quiet and perhaps uncon- 
scious influence, thereby preparing men to bear thejn- 
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selves fittingly toward their tcllows So alsj books of 
travel familiarize their rewiern witli the cooditionb of 
life in other countries, and induce more intelligent 
judgments in all matters of sonal and civil order and 
progress. Who will doubt that men who have enjoved 
the advantage of a wide outlook on histor) and on 
the world of to day are better citizens than those who 
for lack of reading and general information are narrow 
and insular in their views? 

But neither the supply of recreative reading nor 
the better equipment of men for their work or for 
social and civic duties represents the highest and best 
influence of the library. That may be summed up in 
the single word culture, although abuse has perverted 
the term into something like cant. No word so well 
describes the influence of the diffusion of good reading 
among the people in giving tone and character to their 
intellectual life. And that not only the intellectual 
but the moral and spiritual life of a community is 
ameliorated by good books, none will deny. The free 
reading-rooms connected with most of our public libra- 
ries are powerful agents for counteracting the attractions 
of saloons and low resorts of all types. Especially use- 
ful are they to those boys and young men who have 
perhaps a dormant fondness for reading and culture, 
but lack home and school opportunities. Multitudes 
of such youth have been saved from wasted and ruined 
lives by being drawn into a free use and enjoyment of 
[he public library. 

It is a significant fact that everywhere the clergy 
are found foremost in advancing the hbrary move- 
ment. With abundant opportunities for knowing 
both theoretically and practically the advantages 
of such institutions, they are always outspoken in 
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Note. — Nowhere has the use and value of the free 
pubhc library been better set forth than in a paper read 
by M' Crukden, Librarian of the Public Library of St 
Louis, before the Commercial Oub of that city, iSth Feb- 
ruary 1893, and printed for use as a campaign document 
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in the successful effort, quite recently made, to secure the 
free opening of that library to the public, and its support 
by a direct tax levy. In this paper the following quota- 
tion is given from Methods of Social Reform, by 
Stanley Jevons;— 

' Among the methods o£ social reform which are compara- 
tively easy of accomplishment and Sure of action, may be 
placed the establishment of Free Public Libraries. . . . There 
is probably no mode of expending public money which gives a 
more extraordinary and immediate relnrii in utility and inno- 

Speaking of the fact that a subscription fee, however 
small, acts as a bar to thousands who would use a free 
library, M' Ckukden says : — 

' The Springfield (Massachusetts J Library is a notable illus- 
tration of the advantage of an entirely free library. The fee was 
gradually reduced until it was only one dollar a year, payable 
fifty cents at a time. Slill the circulation was behind that of 
free libraries in smaller towns. The first year after the removal 
of this small fee, the circulation was trebled. ... At Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, the abolition of a fee increased the circulation 
from lo,oOQ to 25,000 the first year, and 35,000 the second 
year. The Mercantile Library of Peoria, Illinois, turned over 
to the city and made free, notes an increase, in ten years, of 
members from 375 to 4,500, and of issues from 15,000 to 90,000 



Ticknoh; Life. Leltirs, and Jmtrnals,\a\. ii., pp. 3oortjef. 

Lowell : Address at opening of tjbrnry, Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
1883 (in his Fi-ose Works, vol. vi., p. ?8|. 

Everett: Address at Dedicalhn of PuUU Library Building, 
Boston, i8;S. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

This concert-hall of the finest voices 
gathered from all limes and places. 

'npHE question how library buildings should be 
■'- constructed has been much discussed of late 
years, with a definite advance toward an answer 
in which the library world will agree. In the first 
place there is a general disposition to abandon the 
conventional method of construction, in which the 
room was divided into alcoves, with one or more 
galleries. The old building of the Boston Public 
Library, and those of the Astor Library in New York, 
and the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, are good 
types of that style of building. In these structures 
the whole interior, with slight exceptions, is thrown 
into one hall, surrounded by alcoves, the only place 
for tables for reading or study being in the middle 
of the room. So strong is the force of custom and 
sentiment, that some libraries are still erected on this 
plan in deference to its antiquity and its historic 
associations, and in spite of serious practical disad- 
vantages. These may be summed up as follows ; 

(i) The number of books housed is pitifully small 
in proportion to the size of the building. 

(2) Access to the books and the passing from one 
portion of the library to another ate more difficult 
and irksome than by other plans. 
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(3) The quiet and ntirement needed for literary 
■work are denied to readers by the fact of their being 
surrounded b> alcoves, jn which visitors and attend 
ants are coiiitanti} moving about 

(4) Those bouki placed m the galleries, especially 
those near the top of the room, suffer \er} seriously 
from the heat and the gases which accumulate near the 
ceiling. 

(5) In case of fire, the injury by fire and by water 
is inevitably much larger with this arrangement than 
with one by which the library is placed in several 
moderate-sized rooms. 

In the effort to avoid the inconveniences and diffi- 
culties inherent to this conventional mode of library 
building, two leading styles have been developed 
which at present share the favor of librarians. These 
are the 'stack system,' so-called, and another which 
having yet received no accepted designation, may be 
called after its leading exponent, the ' Poole system.' 
There are many modifications of each of these sys- 
tems, but at present two large buildings nearing com- 
pletion, those of the Boston Public Library, and of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago, may be regarded as 
the leading examples of these two styles, each at its 
best. The Boston Library represents the stack system, 
the edifice consisting, besides accessories, of two 
main portions, the boolc-sCack and the reading-room. 
The idea of the book-stack is to provide compact 
storage for a large number of volumes, not supposed 
to be used in the stack to any great extent, but to be 
conveyed for use to the reading-room. The stack, as 
usually built, consists of a series of iron bookcases 
running from bottom to top of a high room, divided 
at intervals of about seven feet by light open-work or 
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glabs floor's, making six stories in a height of forty- 
five feet, every shelf being within easy reach from one 
of the floors E;ery foot of the height of the room 
bemg occupied, ami the passages between and around 
the cises bemg reduced to a mioiraum, the stack does 
undoubted!) oiler the most compact storage of books 
with great ease of access to every part. The inter- 
venmg iioors ire usually of perforated iron, or largely 
ol glass, so that the light, taken both from large side 
nmdows and from the roof, penetrates with some 
facjhtj to the mner and lower portions of the shelv- 
ing At the same time it has not been found possible 
to get arty considerable amount of light to pass 
through more than one of these floors. Below the 
upper two stories of a stack, the light must mainly be 
derived from the side windows. If a stack is large 
it is obvious that daylight cannot be depended on to 
light most of its interior, and in fact reliance is gen- 
erally placed on artificial light. 

The principal objections brought against the stack 
system of building are as follows : No system of heat- 
ing and ventilation will prevent the air in the upper 
stories from being overheated, especially as it is 
generally deemed necessary to have the building 
open up to the roof to secure sky light ; it does 
not admit of the proper lighting of the books on the 
shelves, except by artificial light, — the window light 
coming into the passages as light does into a tunnel, 
and being of little service to light the backs of the 
books ; in the effort to get as much daylight as pos- 
sible into the stack, the windows are made so large 
that only by the greatest care in the use of shutters or 
curtains can the books near them be protected from 
injury by the direct rays of the sun ; httle or no pro- 
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vision can be made for the access of readers to the 
shelves, the idea of the stack being that of a place to 
keep the books when not in use. 

Perhaps this last consideration is one of the most 
serious objections to the stack system; for there is in 
recent years a decided growth of feeling in favor of the 
admission of readers to the shelves, at least in reference 
libraries, and in those portions (probably more than one 
half) of general libraries used rather for reference than 
for circulation. If such a use of the books is to be en- 
couraged, there should be well-lighted spaces distrib- 
uted throughout the library, and furnished with tables 
and chairs for the use of the books. In the Amherst 
stack, of which an illustration accompanies this chap- 
ter, such provision is made by having alternate stacks 
shortened, thus giving the desired space. If this were 
done usually in stack structures, a large objection to 
them would be removed. But certain minor practical 
inconveniences occur to make a seat in a stack build- 
ing not the best place for reading or study, especially 
when the floors are perforated and the building is 
very much used. The exigencies of the stack are 
such that it is usually built with a comparatively small 
floor area, and carried to such a height as to involve 
the mounting of many stairs in passing from one sec- 
tion to another. Elevators are likely to be introduced 
into the larger stacks now building, but they will only 
partially obviate the objection to the multiplicity of 
stories of small area. The objection to enlarging the 
area of the stack is that the interior cannot be lighted 
from the sides, — the intervening floors, as has before 
been said, shutting out most of the light except that 
entering laterally. 

It is also a grave question, which has not yet been 
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tested ivl ether the stick iots. not invitt n case ot 
fire the increased lobS arising from putting all the 
eegs m one basket The iron stack is nom nally 
a fire proof structure especially if it have metallic 
bhebes But books will burn not cons jming rapidly 
altho igli wl en stand ng m tiers ot shelves the) offer % 
fine opportun tv for the spre-id of fire on their backs 
and edges As the stack must be b ult with numero s 
openings thro gh from floor to floor it seems 4uite 
likelv that if a hre were once stattel in one it might 
sjread with great rapidit> even with metal shelves 
Ihe finest tjpe of krge stick 3et erected is that 
in the Congressionil Library s new b il hng at Wash 
ingt n Each shelf consists of a series of steel bars 
frame! together at tie ends form ng an ideal shelf 
from the fict that dust cannot acrum ilate but must 
fall throigh the interstices Ihe stacks two m num 
bcr each with ten floors are calculated to contain m 
lU I 600 000 vol mes These stacks are on opposite 
sdesof the greit readiigroom in the rotunia anl 
fire could not spread from one to the other. That a 
fire should ever gain headway in either seems very 
unlikely ; but if it should, it might spread very rapidly 
and do an infinite amount of damage. 

Turning from the stack system to what has been 
spoken of as the ' Poole ' system,^ — it undertakes 
to avoid the leading difficulties of the stack by sep- 
arating the library into departments, placing each on 
a separate floor or in a separate room in a building 
with fire-proof floors and partitions, by which fire can 
be kept within bounds and the damage confined to 

> Construction of Library 
published by the U. S. iiuic 
formation No. i £ot 1881. 
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one section of the building ; by having bookcases 
occupying only one half the height of each room 
(7^ feet in 15), the upper part of the walls being 
filled with windows which insure a flood of diffused 
light in every part of the interior ; by providing in 
each department ample space for reading and study, 
with good light and all facilities. It does not claim 
quite so compact ' storage ' of books as the stack, but 
a mote convenient and practical arrangement of them, 
and a style of building adapted to the ready use of 
the elevator in passing from one story to another. 

That this method of building is not extravagant 
of space is evidenced by the fact that the Newberry 
library buii<iing now erecting is expected to accom- 
modate over a million of volumes, while it covers only 
one side of the block of land devoted to its ultimate 
use. The merits of this department system are yet 
to be tested, but it can hardly be doubted that they 
will be great, especially in the case of large reference 
libraries.^ 

As applied to smaller libraries the Poole plan calls 
for a book-room with as ample floor area as can be 
secured, all books to be shelved within 7J feet of the 
floor. Such a room 60 X 100 feet will thus accom- 

' The new building for the Library oE Congress, now near- 
ing complelioii, presents a combination oE the stack and Poole 
systems. Two very large stacks, each wilh a capacity of 
800,000 volumes, occupy the central portion of the two quad- 
rangles, north and south of the great rotunda containing the 
reading-room. These stacks are to contain the general library, 
from which tioofcsto be used must be sent for from the reading- 
room. Running al! round the outside of the two quadrangles 
is the main portion of the building, divided into a great number 
of rooms, for special collections, etc. The entire capacity of 
the building is supposed to be over five million volumes, less 
than one third being in the central staclis. (See p. 73.) 
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modate about 100,000 volumes, and leave space for a 
large number of tables for the use of readers admitted 
to the shelves. When the library grows beyond this 
size it should have additional stories, and be divided 
on the department plan. A building may be erected 
.with two stories, of about equal height, and basement, 
the latter being mainly above ground with sub-cellar. 

When the main floor (first story) begins to be well 
filled, portions of the library least used, long sets of 
documents, files of newspapers, etc., ca« be shelved in 
the basement, provision being made there for their 
convenient usp, and certam other classes of books 
may gradually be segregated and transferred to the 
upper floor, which will m time become a separate 
department, the mam floor continuing to provide lor 
the most used classes K building of stone or brick 
toaccommodUe250.ooo volumes on this plan, with the 
addition of a large wing for the reading-room, offices, 
etc., can be built in the most thorough manner for 
?ioo,ooo, and be made as nearly fire-proof as need be.* 

» The Forties Library of Norihamptoii, of which an eleva- 
tion and plan are given with this chapter, is offered as a good 
example of such a building. Its capacity will \>t not far 
from 250,000 volumes in cases seven feet high, or 400.000 
if it should ever be deemed beiit to raise (he cases on the two 
main Roots to fourteen feet, putting in a midway open flooring. 
The building is of stone thoroughly fite-proof, and will cost 
not over Sf00,00O, furnished and provided with cases for 
100.000 volumes. The Mercantile Library of New York, of 
which a view is given at p. 50, represents a new style of 
city library building which depends for its oiigin and its utility 
on the modern rap id- running elevator. It is essentially just 
such a building as the Forbes Library, placed on top of a busi- 
ness block four or five stories in height, by which means the 
ground is made to pay a large rental, and the tower stories 
'support' the library in a double sense, and at the same time 
lift it above surrounding edifices into good light and pure air 
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The ratio of cost of building to number of volumes 
accommodated is not applicable with entire fairness 
to all libraries, but it serves for purposes of general 
comparison. It will be found to vary from 35 cents 
to $3 or 84, according as buildings are or are not 
wisely planned to secure book capacity, and are more 
or less decorative in style. Any cost beyond one 
dollar for every two books accoramodated, with all 
needed space for reading and for library administra- 
tion, may fairly be considered as extravagant, except 
as extra expense is devoted to making the structure 
serve a monumental purpose or to its decoration. 

While on the subject of library buildings, a few 
remarks may well be made on the general arrange- 
ment of such edifices in all their parts. Several things 
are essentia! to any good library building, large or 
small, and the difference between large and smalt 
should be mainly one of scale. - 

The entrance should open conveniently into a gen- 
eral lobby or ' delivery-room ' with 3 counter for the 
drawing of books, the entrance to the reading-room 
being at one side, and access to the book-room 
through a gateway in the counter. The librarian's 
room, with ample space for the necessary work of 
cataloguing, etc. (insufficient in most libraries), should 
be so placed as to communicate readily with both 
the delivery-room and the book-room. The receiving 
and unpacking of boxes of books should be done in 
the basement, a small hoist being provided to take 
them to the librarian's room. The reading-room 
should be separated from the delivery-room by a glass 
partition, giving the desk-attendant supervision of 
all its parts. It should be lighted, if possible, mainly 
from the north and east, south light being taken only 
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as. a list resort but there should be an abundance of 
diyhght with the leist possible ^nlount of direct 
sunshine 1 he reading room should contai i the pen 
odicals and newspaper? in 1 i careful selection of the 
best reference books comprising encvcbp'edias die 
tiomries of hnguiges of biogriphy of the sciences 
etc, atlases ani other works Readers shtuld be 
encourage"! to draw other books from the general 
hbrarj for use in the reodmg room but as already 
intimated those who wish to make serious use of the 
books m some special department of the library should 
be admitted to that department an 1 proMdcd with all 
needed facilities 

In planning a building attention she ild be paii 
to the secunng of buch an arrangement of dehverj 
room reading room entrmte to book room md 
librarians roim as will conlucc to economy of ad 
mmistration by inLreas ng the extent of oi ersigbt 
which one attendant may exercise The salary of an 
e\tra attendait reprtsents the interest jn a s m which 
would go far to make the irrangenent of the |_arts of 
the building what it should be 1 aking into account 
the practical uses of the modern libiary it is readilv 
seen that it needs a building planned from inside and 
not from without dictated bv convenience and not by 
taste no matter hov good The order shouU be to 
require the architect to put a presentable exterior on 
an interior ha;ing only use in Mew and not as s so 
often done to req lire the hbrarnn to make the best 
he can of an interior imposed by the exigencies of the 
architect s taste or the deman 1 of a buildmg com 
mittee for a monumental structure 

Cognate to the subject of the library bu Id ng is 
that of the construction of bookcases or stacks Juat 
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at present a number of patented devices in the way 
of bookcases, wholly or partly of metal, are in the field, 
and indications, appear to point to a general -adoption 
of some such case. But whatever style of bookcase 
is adopted, it should conform to one simple require- 
ment, affecting the capacity of the room and conveni- 
ence of classification of the books. It should cover no 
more fioor than is necessary, or, in other words, should 
not be deeper for the sake of a minority of the books 
than it need be for the majority. It is probably 
not going too far to say that not one tenth of the 
libraries in the country are shelved according to this 
principle. In most of them, one of two things is 
done, — either all the shelves are made one foot or 
more in depth, or all lower shelves are so made, the 
case being narrower above, giving a ledge on which 
volumes may be rested. In either case the floor 
space occupied by a bookcase is the same, being 
that required for a case in which all the books are 
one foot in depth. When it is found that in an 
average public library not over one volume in twenty 
exceeds 7J inches in depth, the wastefulness of this 
arrangement is apparent ; and when the shelves are 
several inches deeper than the books, volumes are 
constantly being pushed back, and, for the time being, 
lost behind the other books. 

The most satisfactory bookcases are those made 
about r5 inches through (for a double case), each 
shelf being i\ inches deep, and without any backing 
or partition dividing the two sides. Then such books 
as exceed 7J inches in depth can be brought together 
on lower shelves, allowing Just as many as may be ne- 
cessary in each case or stack to run through the case, 
sacrificing the shelf-room on the other side. It will 
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be found that about one shelf in 20 or 35 will thus be 
lost, while a very much greater gain is made by the 
tase occupying 15 inches of the floor, instead of 24, 
The passages between the cases remaining the same, 
the increase of the number of volumes accommodated 
will be about 25 per cent 

i^ll shelves should be made movable and easily 
adjustible Mu» dc\ ices are now in the market for 
this purpose several of which are good. For ordi- 
nary wooden cases nothing is better, as combining 
effectiveness with simplicity and cheapness, than 
to allow the shelves to rest at each end on two com- 
mon picture ejes screwed into the uprights and 
countersunk in the shelves 

Pookcases must be mide of thoroughly seasoned 
lumber, and should be built rather solidly in order that 
they m-iy stand true and hold their own. When placed 
in rows they should be braced in both directions by 
rods or strips of wood pissing across the tops of the 
cases and secured to eich Shehes should be not 
more thin three feet m length between uprights, or 
better 30 in hes and an mch thick or not less than \ 
of -in inch when dressed 

The narrow aisles between cases should be from 30 
to 32 inches wide ; the wider ones between rows of 
cases, not less than four feet. 

The artificial lighting of a book-room arranged after 
this plan can only be done satisfactorily by providing 
gas-burners or electric lights overhead in each passage 
between cases. For this as for all library uses, elec- 
tricity is greatly preferable. Many libraries are fitted 
with electric lamps for each passage, which hang by a 
long flexible tube. When not in use they are hung 
on a hook and turned off. A person entering the 
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passage c-in take down the lamji turn it on, and hold 
n anywhere m front of the bhehes On leading the 
passage he puts out the lamp and returns it to the 
hook, by which mema only a small proportion of the 
lamps are burning at any one time 

For lighting a reading room, nothing rompores with 
the incandescent electric hmp properly applied The 
hghts should be m the form of standing lamps on the 
table, the wirts coming up from, or through, the 
floor under eich table The amount of heat from 01! 
lamps or gas is \erj great, and its effect on the heads 
of readers at the tables is extremelyunfivorable Ihe 
fact that very httle heat li raduted from the electric 
limp constitutes perhajn its chief adi outage for this 



The subject of library buildings has been discussed at nearly all the 
conferences of American librarians, of which full reports are to be 
found intiie Liitaty Journal, passim. Special mention may he made 
of a paper on the advantages of the stack system, in vol. iv. pp. xr^- 
296, by M' Henry Van B fh^nt, and a recent summing up of progress 
toward agreement on disputed points, by M' C. C. SoutE, in vols, 
xvi. (conference siipp. p. 17) and xvii, (conference supp. p. 72). 

See also the paper by D' Poole referred to on p. 44, and a very 
useful paper hy him on Small library buildinss^ in Library Journal, 
X. {.8S5), a;o. 

Note. — It is only just to the new building of the Boston Public 
Library to say that its stack, having solid fire-proof Hoors at every level, 
IS free from the objections stated on page 44. 
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A MONG librarians there has always been a good 
■**■ deal of rather profitless discussion of classifica- 
tion, the effort being to devise a perfect scheme for 
use in all libraries. 

Multitudes of schemes have been contrived which 
have had more or less acceptance, especially with 
librarians not qualified or not disposed to do inde- 
pendent work of this sort. But no completely satis- 
factory results can be obtained in the efibrt to apply 
to an individual library a scheme imported from with- 
otit.- Every library has its own characteristics and 
its own peculiar needs to meet , and the ttawification 
proper to any library is such an arrangement of its 
books as is best suited to its own circumstances and 
requirements. 

All the classification schemes proceed on the idea 
of taking the whole field of knowledge as the unit, 
and dividing and subdividing it by some logical pro- 
cess, with a large infusion of arithmetic in the case 
of the decimal systems and some others. They are 
thus quite completely theoretical, and in practice are 
too rigid and mechanical to fit the natural differen- 
tiation of books one from another ; for the books 
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in a libr^iy do not lend theraseKes to such ^ process 
of logical subdivision Better results ^re secured by 
ippl)mg in adequate knowledge of books, and an 
appreciation of tlie needs of the particular library, to 
making an arrangement of the books on common 
sense principles 

The classification si-hemes usually work from the 
general 'subject down through subdivision A sen 
sible arrangement of books develops from the mdi 
vidual book upward b> a succession of groupings 
1 he gioups thus formed ire placed one alter another 
in any order that seems most natural under the cir 
cumstmces of the particular library and an immense 
advantage occurs from the fact that there is no attempt 
to subordinate minor classes to more general ones, 
and these to others, as happens in the logical classifica- 
tions These are in place in dealing with knowledge 
h 1 g h f h orderly devel- 

g neral, but are, 
h arrangement 



fll 



1 



h \ 
1 
h book 

F 11 g g d 
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C. History. 

D. Biography. 
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E. Travels.- 

F. Science. 

G. Useful arts, 

H. Fine and recreative arts. 

1. Political and social science. 

K. Philosophy and religion 

L. Works on language and in foreign languages. 

R. Reference books (generally shelved in readlng- 



As the library ii 
require subdivision, it can easily be done by dividing 
the numbers in a class, e. g., assigning to ancient his- 
tory numbers i to lOo in class C ; to modern European 
history, numbers loi to 300; and to American history, 
301 to 500, or by making more minute subdivisions, 
if necessary. By means of much less painstaking 
in this arrangement of numbers within the classes 
than is required to apply a more elaborate scheme 
of classification, a library can be satisfactorily cared 
for until it reaches 30,000 or possibly 50,000 volumes. 
When the library his outgro«n siuh a s\stem and 
requires a more definite arrangement a scheme of 
classes can be made out with reference to the books 
in hand and to tho^t likely to be addid It for any 
reason the hbrarj is to be specuhzed in one subject, 
room enough for that subject to expand mdefinitely 
should be assigned, not only on the shehes, but also 
in the cdtilogue and classification And the different 
classes of books will natur^U} be so placed m the 
room that those most in demand will be most com en 
lent of access, ind others in proportion The order 
of classes given in the list above will be found apph 
cible to the ordinary public library, beginning with \ 
at the point nearest the delivery counter 
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In the appendi\ is given ^ longer list of classes 
adapted to 1 bcit es of 20000 to 100 000 \olume& 
with such moiifirations 3h any particular rase miy 
call for Ihis hst is an eclectit, one male by 
comparing and digesting the s bject lists of several 
libraries and is perh ips nearer that of the Chicigo 
Public Library than anv other It is not oflered 
as a hst to be idopted but rather to afford general 
gu dance 

As mtimatei ibo^e a smill hbrary maybe num 
bered satisfacton)) w th rTOui for expansion by simply 
numbering the books in each ckss consecutively the 
classes being designated by cipital letters prefixed 
to the numbers 

In a larger library with more subduisions the 
classes will be nunbered and the diss number pre 
fixed to the book number a penod bemg placed 
between the two In some classes as in fiction and 
in literature the books shoul 1 be arranged alpha 
betirall} by lutl irs 111 biogriph\ they ire better 
arranged atph ibeticallv by the subject so thit all 
lives of the same person will be together Where 
there is an attempt to keep the books in these classes 
in strict ilphibetic order making all additions fall 
into It the mserte 1 books ma\ recene a number with 
a letter added 169 i tollowing 169 169 b following 
that ani 169 aa going between 169 a and i6g I 
There are devices for designati la; books by marks 
other than numbers to secure this alphabet cal arrange 
ment of which the Cutter author tible is best knovn 
and most used But it is doubtful whether it is north 
while to carr} out the alphabet ng to so extreme a 
point as to m-ike t necessirv to \ lopt i comp heated 
system of 1 ock mirks 
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On tlie whole it will be found that very satisfactory 
results can be obtained by the method of leaving 
blocks of numbers for additional books where they 
seem to be needed, and inserting lettered numbers 
when the numbers assigned have been exhausted.^ 

This whole matter of classification in libraries has 
derived artificial and factitious value in recent discus- 
sions, from the effort to make classification do more 
than can be expected of it. For example, it has been 
said that a library should be so classified that its entire 
resources on a certain subject may be found on a 
given shelf or series of shelves, and that a library so 
arranged practically catalogues itself. This idea has 
been pushed beyond any proper application of it. 
For to one who undertakes to make thorough research 
on any subject in a library, it soon becomes apparent 
that very much of the best material is not separable 
from the collections of which it forms a part, so as to 
be put on the shelf assigned to that subject. 

For a simple illustration, take the subject of Pauper- 
ism. If a certain shelf is assigned to this subject, on it 
may be found two or three volumes, which the super- 
ficial reader who simply follows out the scheme of clas- 
sification as a guide might suppose to be all that the 

' What has been said here about the numbering of books 
presupposes a ' relative ' or ' movable ' location ou the 
shelves. The practice, formerly in vogue, of numl^ering the 
j/iffej-and designating the books as belonging on particular 
shelves has been generally abandoned in favor of the newer 
method, which is to have the book marks designate simply the 
relative order in which the books stand, so that as certain 
shelves become crowded the books may be moved along from 
one shelf to another to any extent, without deranging their 
numbers at all, so long as ihey are kept in the same order of 
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library has. But it is certain that in many works on 
general Political Economy, and in others likely to be 
classed under Charities and under Population, he will 
find much of service to him ; while a great deal more 
should be hunted out of collected works of certain 
authors, articles in periodicals, proceedings of socie- 
ties, etc., to say nothing of the large encyclopjedias. 
It will readily be seen that just so far as one yields to 
the tendency to regard the classification as a guide to 
the treasures of the library, he will be narrowed and 
dwarfed in his work of research. If, on the other 
hand, classification cannot be depended on for this 
purpose, evidently it is of only secondary importance 
and not worthy of the great attention, it sometimes 
receives. Regarded as a matter secondary to good 
cataloguing and to be used as a convenience only, 
it can easily be disposed of on principles of common- 
sense and local utility ; and the ingenuity and skill as 
well as the time often expended on it can be turned 
to the service of the catalogue, which must always be 
the chief library adjunct. 

Printed catalogues of public libraries have nearly 
had their day. Formerly no library was thought well 
equipped which had not issued one. But when it was 
found how rapidly supplements must be issued to 
keep up with new books, and how soon the printed 
catalogue became a ' back number ' ; and when the 
usefulness of such a catalogue was weighed against its 
cost, serious doubts arose as to the value of this sys- 
tem. The more common practice now is to mamtain 
good written catalogues, kept well up to date, and to 
issue occasionally, temporary and che^plv made lists 
of new books, or of works in special cla'-se'; The 
Boston Public Library ceased issuing printed cata- 
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logues about twenty lears ^go, and i-> not likdy to 
print another. The sime ma> be said of the Bo&ton 
Athenaeum, whose catalogue i«ued m 1871, a marvel 
of fulness and accur^cv, (-ost such a sum of money 
that this wealthy institution seemed likely to be im 
poverished by the work before it wis at.compliahed 
The withdrawal of such hrge aums from the resources 
of the libraries, and iheir diversion from the purchase 
of additional books to the production of elaborate cata- 
logues whose chief value must disappear after a few 
years, is at least a questionable policy. 

The manuscript catalogues of public libraries are 
now nearly always made on the card- catalogue plan. 
The titles of the books are written on separate slips 
or pieces of cardboir i w hich are set on e Ige in alpha 
betica! orlerin Irawers Ihis method of citalogu 
ing is now so neirly universal that it maj almost be 
sail to be the onlv methid m generil use The sys 
tem at first restricted to libriry use has gained mle 
acceptance in the making of indexes for mercantile 
ind professional uses and has come to be recog 
nized as the best way to mike an nde\ or catalogue 
where new titles must constantly be introduce! in 
etict ilphibetical order 

I he method used in the British Museum as a sib 
St tiite for the card citabgue consists in wr ting the 
titles on mrrow si ps of piper whi h are then paste! 
(it the ends onlv) on large sheets of heavy paper, 
secured tot,ether byi sort of movible biniing so that 
additional sheets can be inserted at an> part of the 
ilphabet When the slips ire first mounted on the 
sheets wide spaces are left for additional titles 'Is 
these s] ices ire filled the slips must be remosed and 
re arranged This method of cataloguing has been 
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very sparingly used in this country, the New York 
Y, M. C. A. Library being perhaps the only one adopt- 
ing it to any considerable extent. 

The ' Rudolph Indexer,' contrived by a practical 
cataloguer in San Francisco, is an adaptation of the 
British Museum system. The slips instead of being 
written are printed, and instead of being pasted on 
the sheets are ingeniously secured by insertion in 
slots, or rather under folds which clip their ends, so 
that they remain as placed, but can easily be moved. 
For the sheets of heavy paper are substituted large 
pieces of cardboard, and these are not secured in 
volumes, but piled in a box, so that by turning a crank 
they pass on endless chains over two cylinders at the 
top, where they ate exposed under glass, six large 
pages being in view at once, and the mechanism ena- 
bling one to turn over the pages very rapidly. This 
invention is quite new and seems to meet with favor 
in many quarters, being by some thought fit to super- 
sede the card catalogue, though this is doubtful 
except for certain restricted uses. The Rudolph In- 
dexer is also made in book form, differing from the 
British Museum catalogue only in the use of various 
mechanical devices, by which, for one thing, the slips 
are entirely removable, and additional matter can be 
constantly inserted. M' Rudolph intends to make 
arrangements to furnish libraries with printed slips for 
use in his Indexer at such rates that it will be cheaper 
to purchase them than for each library as now to write 
its own titles. 

Another substitute for the card catalogue is offered 
in the system long in vogue at the library of the 
University of Leyden, and adopted as an experiment 
a few yeats ago at Harvard College Library. By this 
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system the titles are written on slips differing from 
ordinary catalogue cards only in being somewhat 
lighter; the writing is allowed to extend only to within 
an inch of the tight-hand end of the slips. These 
slips are clipped at the right in a movable binding so 
that they stand on shelves as volumes, the binding 
being instantly removable for the addition of new 

For the present it remi ns tme that the c^rd 
cai-jlogue arranged m druvers is the ircepted torm 
throughout i^menci Ihe iCLompanyin^ illustr-itton 
shows a catalogue case of the most approved style 
and with all necessary fittings, as mide by the Library 
Bureau of Boston In some hbriries efforts are now 
making to nbiiate m part the disadvantages of these 
cises One plan is to use large tra\s or boxeb with 
lifting lids in place of the driners, all ittinged on one 
level, covering a long table running around a hollow 
square in a room devoted to this use B> this means 
a hrge number of persons can consult the catalogue 
at one time, while with the case of drawers only one 
or two persons can be using the catalogue at once 
Another amngement adopted where there is lack of 
room for "jpreadrng the catalogue out, is. to use smaller 
drawers with strong handles, the drawers to be taken 
from their places for consultation, and phced on a 
tabk near b\, enabling the user to sit at his ease while 
turning the canls and to secure the best available 
light With this plan m use, the catalogue case may 
be made to extend from near the floor to a height of 
si\ feet or more thus suing a grt,at deal of the lateral 
extension which is necessary where the case is only 
three or four drawers m height, this being about the 
limit far foinen ent use if th- drawers ait net to be 
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removed. All card -catalogue drawers are now fitted 
with rods running through a hole punched near the 
lower edge of the cards, and so secured by means of 
a lock or catch as to prevent the removal or displace- 
ment of the cards. 

The question of the fonn of the catalogue being 
determined, it must then be decided how full and 
eiaborate it shall be made. One entry for each work 
described, made under its author's name, as — 

Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe. Loudon, 1851. 2 vols. 8°. 

or if it be anonymous, under its title, as — 

Ekglishman in Paris, An. N. Y., 1892. 12°. 

or if it have neither author nor distinctive title given, 
under the subject, as — 

Mexico, Three weeks in, [Anon.] Boston, 1856. iO°, 

— such single entry for each work in the library con- 
stitutes what may properly be regarded as its complete 
catalogue, using the word in its strict sense. And 
until recently library catalogues did not undertake to 
go much beyond this. 

But in the last fifty years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to add other features to those strictly 
constituting the catalogue; and subject entries have 
either been incorporated in the same alphabetical list 
with the entries by authors, or put together in a sub- 
ject catalogue, distinct from the other. What is called 
a dictionary catilogue is one that gives these dif- 
ferent entries (under author, subject, and title), com- 
bined in one alphabetical arrangement. In many 
libraries the separate subject catalogue is preferred, 
and it seems to be a question of individual or local 
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taste and preference which is the more useful 
arrangement.* 

The matter of subject cataloguing has received 
more attention and become of vastly more importance 
since the practice of making 'analytical' references 
was widely adopted. On the ground that a small 
library thoroughly catalogued is worth more than a 
much larger one without a key to its treasures, many 
libraries are going quite extensively into analytical 
entries. The following titles show how these different 
forms of entry are usually made ; — 

Author-etitry. Birrell, A. Obiter dicta. 
Title-eitlry. Obiter dicta, by A. Birrell. 
Sudjecl-entry. English literature. Eirkell, A, Obiter 

Anatylicah: Milton, J. Birrell, A. /?i /;/( Obiter 

Pope, Alex. Birrell, A. In his Obiler dicta. 
Johnson, S. Birrell. A. In his Obiter dicta. 

" The catalogues thgs far spoken of, are understood to be 
strictly alphabetical, whelher under author, title, or subject. 
The 'classified' form of catalogue finds few adherents in any 
claim for precedence over the alphabetical. But for many uses, 
e.g., in brief printed finding lists, bulletins of accessions, etc.. 
the classified form is preferable. A well- furnished library will 
have in ita shelt or class-lists a classified catalogue, which, 
either as a whole or in sections, may be copied for use as a 
help in finding books. Class-lists made out in this way seem 
to be the most generally acceptable form in which the catalogue 
can be spread out in the delivery-room to assist in the choice of 
bixiks for home use. By a combination of ty|ie-wriler and 
mimeograph, these lists can be multiplied neatly and expedi- 
tiously. For larger libraries, the new invention known as the 
linotype (::^ line-otype, each line being one type cast from 
type melal) seems destined lo be very useful, aa it may be, by 
combination and cooperation, tor many smaller ones. By the 
linotype, operated similar lo a type-writer, a line of writing is 
stamped into a soft substance which serves as a mould, from 
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The making of analytical entries has been car- 
ried to an extreme in some libraries, the different 
papers in the Transactions of learned societies and 
very many similar titles receiving separate entry. Be- 
fore the publication in i88z of the enlarged Pix)le's 
Index to Periodical Literature, many libraries were 
placing in their catalogues separate entries of impor- 
tant articles in periodicals. The pubhcation of the 
enlarged ' Poole ' rendered the continuance of this 
work unnecessary, and also gave rise to the question 
why other classes of books besides periodicals, if worthy 
of analytical cataloguing, could not better be included 
in a general index, which, once published, would save 
libraries the trouble and expense of doing this work 
in manuscript for themselves. By the same sort of 
co-operation among librarians that was applied to the 
preparation of Poole's Index, the ' A. L. A.' [Ameri- 
can Library Association] Index to books of essays 
and papers has lately been brought out. If this work 
is kept up, as is intended, by the issue of supplements 
from time to time, it will represent the transfer of 
another large field of wotk from the manuscript cata- 
logue to the printed index. More and more of such 
indexes and of bibliographies of special subjects will 
appear; and, if judiciously used and availed of, will 
not only prevent the necessity of much analytical cata- 
loguing, but wilt be found more useful than any library 
catalogue is likely to be. 

which each line is then cast in one piece. These lines can then 
be set up In any desired order and printed fiora iike any 
stereotyped page. The same lines may be re-atranged and used 
indefinitely for different catalogues ; so that where a library is 
supplied with the titles of its new purchases in these cast lines, 
it has the material ready for printing as many tlifferenl forms 
of catalogues or lists as may be desired. 
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A great service is done to readers, especially to 
students or others who expect to write on a given 
sibject if thev are shown a fairly good exhibit 
of the evistmg hterature of the subject For this 
reison and for others, every well-equipped library 
will have a good collection of bibliographical works. 
Their u<!e is threefold, — to assist in the selection 
of books for purchase, to help the cataloguer, and 
to g iide reiders to the best information. All per- 
sons using a library with any serious purpose should 
be famihir with these helps ; and the librarian should 
make it his object to teach readers how to use 
them \\. the same time there can be no worse error 
in administer ng a library for the public good than 
that of leaving readers to grope their wa) into the 
use of an elaborate apparatus of catalogue*; indetes, 
and bibliographies There must always be the per 
sonal friendly aid of the hbrarian or attendant to give 
to the library that atmosphere of kindlj helpfulness 
which makes the Msitor at home, lUhou^h he ma) not 
be to the manner (of librines) born 



As to dassiiication, the author woiilii refer to his own papers on the 
subject in tlie Library Journal^ vol. xiv., and to Edwards's Memoirs 
of Libraries, as (here quotedi to the Library Jovrnai, passim, this 
subject havin« b»n coRSlantly under di^tission in its pages ; to t!ie 
U. S. Bureau of Education's Sefort on Libraries, i8?6. From the 
Library Bui^u, Boston, may tie purchased the elalMrale schemes oi 
dasdlication of Dewey, Cutter, and others. 

For the subject of cataloguing, the files of the Library ysurHal 
and the U. S. Report on Libraries must again be referred to. Part 
ii, of this Report contains Cutter's Rules for making a dictionary 
catalogue, which represent in the most complete and compact form 
possible the American system of cataloguing, in whicii regard nearly 
all our public libraries are mainly agreed, Cutter's Rules being a 
record of wliat was already agreed upon rather than a code newly 
formulated. 
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CHAPTER VI 
M/A'OR DETAILS OF LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 
Think naught a 

"DESIDES the author and subject catalogues, alpha- 
■*— ' betical or Uassified, two othec forms of cata 
logue are needed, — the accession record and the 
shelf-list or class li&t The icccsbion book preserves 
a record of the books in the order of their acquisi 
tion and gives detiils as to how obtained, price paid, 
etc., serving from the mercantile side as in m\oice 
book and presen in ^ a hialurital record of the library 
The entry of books m this record is the first one to be 

The shelf-hst or ckss list records the titles m 
the order in which the books stand on the shehes, 
and is necessary as a check list by which to exim 
ine the library to detect losses, ind keep the books 
in due order. It might seem that this s)stem calls 
for too much detailed work, ind comes under the 
heading of 'red tipe But it mil be found thit 
ill the long run m a mitter requirmg so much of 
detail as the cire of a library, work wiU be sived b> 
a systematic attention to these matters, the iveglect of 
which leads to confusion and loss * 

' It is desirable that a certain amount of thorough -going 
syslein be applied to a small library for the sake of its future. 
Nothing is more common than for a library which has attained 
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All books received by a library should be collated 
to see that they are complete and correct copies. 
Enough imperfections will be found and corrected to 
compensate for the work. Library labels should be 
carefully and neatly pasted on the inside of the 
cover, and on them should be written all needed 
numbers and marks. The preservation of books from 
defacement is a matter of so much consequence that 
the library itself ought at least to set the example 
of leaving the titlepage free from ink marks or stamps. 
An embossed stamp neatly put on is all that the title- 
page need receive. 

Books going into large circulation, especially in 
manufacturing communities where they are likely to be 
much soiled, ought to be covered with paper, which 
should be renewed as often as necessary to keep them 
looking tidy. It is not common now, as it was 
formerly, to cover all library books. 

The ingenuity applied to library work has pro- 
duced methods of keeping account of loans much 
superior to those used a generation ago. The most 
convenient and satisfactory one is that by which 
each book is furnished with a card bearing its num- 
ber and title. This is kept in the volume when on 
the shelf ; and when the book is taken out, the card is 
marked with the borrower's number and the date, and 
kept in a box, where the cards al! stand on edge, 
arranged for each day in numerical order, the days 
being separated in the box by movable partitions. 
As books are returned the cards are replaced in them, 
and at the end of two weeks (or whatever is the time 

considerable size to be deficient, greatly to the regret of its 
supporters, ii: the early re<;or(lH needed to make its history 
complete. 
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for which books may be kept), the books represented 
hy the cards remaining in the compartment of a cer- 
tain date are known to be overdue, and may be 
sent for by post-card notice. To this advantage of 
a self-registry of overdue books is to be added that 
of tWe comparative ease with which it can be learned 
at once who has any book which is out. This 
method of charging books, or some modification of 
it, is in use in nearly ail progressive libraries, and is 
to be recommended in its simplest form for the small- 
est ones. It has the general features of the Ameri- 
can baggage- checking system, and is as superior to 
the ledger- account method as that system is to the 
happy-go-lucky way of dealing with 'luggage' on 
European railways. 



S« the U. S. Rqmtt on Libraries, 1S76, already referred to, espe- 
ciilly the paper by D' PoolB, on the Orgamtalion and Managemertt 
of Public Librartts, p. 476 of that volume. Abo numerous articles 
in the Library Jaarnai, passim. 

In Appendix VI will be found a suitable code of library regublbna. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SELECTION AND PUKCIIASE OF BOOKS 

. . . Lord help us in ihis flood 

Of daily papers, books, and magazines. 

R, Leighton. 
'"PHE selection of books for a library must dtpend 
-*■ I ery hrgely on r t re um stances, surh as the 
amount of funds aiaihble the scope of the plan on 
which the hbrary is. founded, the kmd of tommunity 
to be served and the neighborhood of other hbranes 
of a general or special chancier But it is always 
true that the selection should be carefully guarded, 
and conducted with a \iew to the usefulness of the 
library 

Other con M derations too often govern Some 
times the uork of stlection is allowed to pass into 
the hands of some i ne who is supposed to be com 
petent because he is a book fancier, possibly some 
thing of a bibliomaniac, but who fills the library 
with books which constitute it a bterarv museum 
rather than a hterary laboratory or workshop The 
pet phrase of the bookseller, 'a book without which 
no library ts complete, is gi\en too much weight 
and a long list of ' standard ' works is ordered with- 
out its being perceived that they were the stand- 
ards of yesterday, and have become the dead stock 
of to-day. A library which is the only one for a 
given community, and whose resources are small, 
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demands the utmost care that money is not wasted 
by being put into books which are not the best of 
their kind to-day, — books once famous and whose 
titles are faraihar as household words, but which have 
been superseded. The story is told of a distinguished 
professor who on being isked by the librarian of his 
university what books might be set aside m his scien 
tific department to make room for new ones replied, 
'AH that ■ire more thm ten \earsold The prog 
ress of knowledge n many departments is now so 
rapid that the beit books sometimes become obso 
lete in a few }eirs and it is almost a work of genms 
to deteraime which of to laj s books are worth pre 
serving for to morrow s use 

Again, there is often a disposition on the part of 
librarians anl committees to m\ke the librar> gro« as 
rapidly as possible in the number of volumes so that 
purchases are made rither k ith relcrencc to seeing how 
many volumes can be bought for a certain sum than 
with a \ lew to w ise selection The innual reports of li 
braries are apt to dwell with pride on the number of 
volumes added, and this is quite commonly accepted 
as a fair test of the real life and value of a library. 
Nothing could well be farther from a correct standard, 
as will be clear enough from the reduelio ad absurdum 
of the principle. For example, books can be bought, 
even most of the classics of the English language, for 
a few cents per volume, so that the average cost of the 
additions to a library might be kept down to less than 
a half dollar a volume, if (hat were made the ruling 
principle. But no one is willing to put such books 
into a public library. There is sufficient healthfulness 
in the public taste to make it demand that the library 
have better editions than the cheapest. May it not 
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be 111 the line of a n s>e education ol the public taste 
to choose toT the bbrary onlv well printed and well- 
bound booliS and to maliL more of the quality of the 
additions thin of their mere quantity? When I am 
abked bj a library director hoii miny volumes he 
ought to buj for every $\ ooo expended, I tell him 
there is no staniard on nhich a replj can properly be 

PCxcept as a circulating library derives benefit from 
having a large number of books, so that more read- 
ers may be served at one time, it may well be held 
that expensive books are generally better worth their 
cost than cheap ones. The public library is doing 
its best work when it is teaching people to respect 
and to love books. To issue to its readers cheap 
and trashily made books is to invert its true mis- 
sion and to degrade, instead of ennobling, literature in 
the eyes of its patrons. As people should handle 
books carefully and treat them always with consider- 
ation, there can be no better way to bring this about 
than to put into their hands books worthy of respect. 

A shrewd professor once said that he never did 
anything more promotive of discipline in his class 
than putting a good carpet on the re citation- room 
floor. Instead of the boys spoiling the carpet, the 
carpet renovated the boys. So it will be with well- 
made and attractive books. Library books ought for 
this reason to be kept in as good repair as possible, 
and when hopelessly worn out or fallen to pieces they 
should be replaced by other copies, and in many cases 
by other books. 

To return to the matter of selecting books, — it 
may be well to add a caution against carrying too 
far the principle of choosing new books rather than 
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old. Outside the scientific and hist meal depart- 
ments, that is to say in the domain of pure hteriture, 
the disposition to read only the new books is to be 
deprecated and discouraged. The public library 
ought not to pander to a peneited Atheniinism, 
demanding 'some new thing' but as against the 
literary bubbles of the day, it ought to represent the 
accumulated wealth of the literature of the past, and 
exert an influence to win readers away from mere 
newness and acquaint them with the masters of thought 
and style. Those who are charged with the selection 
of books ought therefore to be competent to plan 
wisely for the building up of the library in genuine 
literature from all sources. Care must always be taken 
not to fill a library with ' good books ' which nobody 
will read ; at the same time the library must go before 
the demands of the people, and create a taste and 
desire for that which it supplies. 

Every public library should encourage its readers 
to make application for the purchase of books not in 
the library, by providing blanks for that purpose, and 
paying courteous attention to all requests, making 
explanations when they ate not granted, and in such 
case directing the applicant to other books of equal 
or greater value, when possible. 

The purchase of books is best managed if either 
the librarian or some other officer is exclusively charged 
with the work, under the general direction of the trus- 
tees or of a library committee. New books may be 
obtained ' on approval ' and placed before the com- 
mittee ; but to act intelligently on them the committee 
need the advice of a person acquainted with litera- 
ture and with the book market. This should be the 
librarian, but in some cases may be one of the library 
committee. 
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Libraries uan general!) do better by employing a 
boukseller or purchasing agent than by deaUng with 
publishers,. In many places a local bookseller may be 
able to handle the library's business satisfactorily ; but 
m the smaller towns, the library will be best served 
by dealing with a metropolitan agent, even at quite a 
distance 

No library of any considerable size should miss the 
opportunities of b ij ng certain buoks cheap w hich are 
offered bj the luctiDus conatantiv occurring in the 
large citiCi Man> very desirable books some new 
naiy be bought at these luctions for less than hilf 
price and their catalogues ought to be scinnei in 
the interest of everj pubhc librir) Pirchases can 
gener-illy be mide at these sales tl to igh the auc 
tioneer witho it expense, thus saving the necessity 
of person il attendance 

In like manner catdogues issued by booksellers 
ought to be looked o\er to pick out the few items 
of special interest to the particular library By con 
stant w«ch of the book market and taking advan 
tage of favorable opportunities libraries can best le 
strengthened in anv iesired specialties with not over 
one half the expense that an out and out order for 
the needed books would be likelj to involve 
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CHAPTER VIII 

REFERENCE-WORK. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
REl-AT!ON TO THE SCHOOLS, TO UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION, ETC. 

Life thrills s.\a\\g the aicoved hall, 
Tlie lords uf thought awake our call. 
Whittikr. 

PVERV public library should be a library of refer- 
-*-^ ence, or, to use the term which President Gilman 
proposes as a substitute, a ' library of study.' Impor- 
tant ^s It m^y be m many communities the supplying 
of books for home reading must not be regarded as 
the only function of the library 

\ goo 1 collection of books will ittnut increasingly 
people who are purs mg or who niah to pursue, the 
stul) of vinous subjects requiring a more free and 
ready use of the books than is possible by drawing 
them from the library one ifter another. To the 
professional scholars m the community must nowadays 
be added the pupils m the rommuii schools, mem- 
bers of rearimg circles and literary clubs, persons 
attending Universitj Evtens on lectures, and many 
others to indicate the constituency of the ' reference ' 
department of t librarj 

Andjist m proportion as a library s so adminis- 
tered as to encourage and stimulate the demands of 
all these classes will it be accomplishing its highest 
mission To this end certain Ihmgs should be done. 
In the first place as already suggested the building 
itself should ftctiitate this reference work, A read- 
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ing room, well lighted and ventiUted sujiplied iviih 
convenient tables and comfortable chairs ind kept 
quiet and orderly la the first requisite In this con 
nection it m^y be well to advise placing in the reid 
ing room a certain number of small tables, each 
cslciihted to furnish a phce for one person to work 
with thu privacy which is marred when sever U occupy 
the same table A long table divided into stalls such 
OS IS used in the British Museum, answers this pur 
pose mea&urabh vthere room cannot be allowed for the 
separate tables but the latter arrangement is prefer 
able where space is abundant 

The proper lighting of reading tables for evening 
use IS a matter of lonsiderable importance \\hether 
gas or electric light be used, table lamps are essential 
A moderate amount of diffused light should be se 
cured by the use of chandeliers , but to supply strong 
bght close at hind foi reading and study, small lamps 
are needed at the right distance above the table and 
well shaded The incandescent electric lunp is the 
best possible light for the purpose, rhiefiy for the 
reason that it radiates onl) a v ery small amount of 
heit The heating of the head while leining over a 
table reading is a fruitful source of serious illness and 
everv possible precaution should be taken against it 
To secure these table lights the gas pipe or electric 
wires (better both to prepare for emergenries ) shoi Id 
be brought up thiough the floor under each table, ind 
taken up on one leg of the table to its *op, where 
they may be brought through at any point desired fur 
placing the lights The initial expense of this arrange 
ment is soon sa\ed in the smaller amount of bubt 
reqnired, as compared with anj system of illurainati )n 
by diffused light from overhead 
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The best method of healing a teading-roora is by 
steam or hot water radiators placed at the sides of the 
room (not in the middle), under windows wherever 
possible. When practicable there should be a fire- 
place, with a slow fire generally burning. With the 
radiators placed under the windows, and provision 
for letting in a small amount of fresh air near each, 
this will secure excellent ventilation witho\:t elaborate 
apparatus for the purpose ; while the fire on the 
hearth, with some easy-chairs about it, will do much 
to make the room homelike and attractive. 

When it can be so arranged, a competent attendant 
should have a desk in the reading-room; and while 
doing regular work at cataloguing or otherwise, he 
should be ready at all times to give help to the 
readers in finding desired information, and to repress 
all disorder and noise, the bane of many such rooms, 

A general reading-room should be well supplied 
with reference books, in the selection of which there is 
opportunity for a great ileal of intelligent painstaking. 
The leading encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and atlases 
should be supplemented by the best encyclopaedic 
works devoted to special branches, as music, the fine 
arts, mechanics, chemistry, geography, political econ- 
omy, statistics, classical and Biblical literature and 
antiquities, biography, etc., and by the best annuals, 
readers' manuals, books of quotations, and other books 
of miscellaneous information. In some cases it will 
be well to have the most used bound sets of periodi- 
cals also in the reading- room, the periodical indexes 
being at hand to direct the reader. Many Ubraries 
keep duplicate files of a few leading periodicals in 
order to have one set in the reailing-room, while the 
other is available for circulation. 
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An adminble feature of =ome public hbrines if. a 
large table in the re-iding room supplied witli lUus 
ttatert papers and books of pictures to attract young 
and illiterate people U\ furniBhmg them with some 
thing they can enjoy and appreciate, thej may grad 
ually be led to the use of more m'itructive literature 

It may stem to make but little difference whether 
all these referenre books are phr ed on optii shelves 
in the readmtr room, or kept m the bsok room and 
given out freely to retdf rs , but there is a great ad\ an 
tige in the open ahtKes, in that readers having free 
access to these books become better icquamted with 
them, and sooner come to underbtand their different 
purposes and uses and in a word acquire thit facility 
111 consultmg reference books which is essential to 
success in any hterary work In addition to all the 
matter thit is placed in the reading room great 
freedom should be allowed in drawing books from the 
library for uae in that room, so that anj reider may 
supplement the bnef article on his subject in the 
encyclopaedia or periodini with the fuller treatment 
in some bpecnl work to be found in the library 

But when e\erj possible facihty hts been (umshed 
for reading room ise of books, a well ordered library 
must go farther and admit readers (at least, such as 
are genuinely engaged in studj and research) to its 
shelves where under proper restrictions, they may 
look over the books on a given subiert and not be 
confined to the narrow range imposed by the limiti 
tions of reading-room use. Nothmg short of this is 
satisfactory to one who wishes to know thoroughly the 
available literature of his subject ; and there seems to 
be no good reason why this liberty should not be 
granted to proper applicants, unless indeed the library 
is so ' stored ' away that such use is impossible. 
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This subject of study in the library suggests the 
kindred one of the relation of the public library to edu- 
cational institutions, especially to the comn on sch i 
The marked change in educational me 1 d h 

last score of years, whereby teachers look o h 

textbook and more to general sources of nf ra n 
in such branches as history and the nat 1 
has led to a high appreciation of the value of the 
public libraries to the schools, and to a demand on the 
libraries for special privileges for both teachers and 
scholars in the use of the books. Most libraries have 
been ready to meet teachers half-way in this matter 
and grant such requests, by providing additional copies 
of the books most wanted in the schools, and allow- 
ing an extra number of volumes to be taken, with an 
extension of the time for which ihey may be kept. In 
other cases, classes from the schools have been re- 
ceived at the library and given lessons by the libra- 
rian in the use of books, In the public library of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and perhaps elsewhere, pro- 
vision is made for the habitual use of the library 
by school children, a room being set aside for their 
use, with a special attendant during the hours when 
the children are out of school. 

Public libraries have also been ready in most cases 
to aid the work of reading circles and other home 
culture organizations by furnishing books required, and 
giving guidance in their use. Courses of lectures 
often have their usefulness greatly increased by the 
co-operation of the library in furnishing in advance 
lists of books on the respective subjects, and so 
promoting an intelligent hearing. 

University Extension finds in the public library its 
chief ally. Indeed, the first regular course of such 
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lectures given in this country wis one ■irranj,td bj 
and held under the auspices of the Buffalo Library 
As these lectures aim to give instrui^tion after univcr 
sity methods, the use of suitabk books is Cbsentni, so 
that in England and to some e^ttent in this country 
the lecturers have organized travelling libriries t<. 
go with them from place to phce 

The Extension lecture given m conutction wilh 
the free use of a competent library seems to be the 
ideal 'university of the people Ihe lecture with 
out the ' laboratory work ' of the library is likely to 
be comparatively profitless, and on the other hand 
the mere reading of books cannot gi\e the quickening 
and stimulating influence needed to furn sh real educa 
tion. The 'Lyceum lecture s)stem of the middle 
of this century constituted one ot these agencies cai 
ried wellnigh to perfection, accomplishing much m 
the way of popular culture ; while the publ c libraries 
which seem so largely to ha\e grown from that sjstein 
make up the other agency m its turn contributing 
largely to the same end. Umveisitv Extension seems 
to offer a happy combination of the two affording a 
culture at once more thorough than thit which the lee 
ture provides, and more vital and ellective than that 
gained from books alone. 

It may yet be generally recognized that even 
Cari.yi.e's remark that ' the university of the future 
is a great collection of books ' blinked the lead- 
ing factor in all education, the personal teacher. If 
he meant that in the higher branches the services 
of the teacher can be dispensed with, his remark 
remains of very doubtful truth. The student in any 
department whose teachers al! speak through the 
printed page only, may in exceptional cases become a 
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complete and thorough scholar, but the estimate which 
the world puts upon the ' self-made man ' will gen- 
erally apply well to the self-directed aod self-inspired 
reader. 

This, however is not the phce to discuss a theme 
so difficult as that of the relative Mlue of teicher and 
library; but the writer could not do justice to his 
own convictions without protesting igimst in undue 
estimate of the ilue to the public of an unlimited 
supply of books to read, — such an estimate as leads 
to the expectation thit bv this meins the people are 
to be educated He desires to put the residing of 
books in its proper place in connection with all truly 
educational work, — the place of an idjuni t and 
not that of the pnncipil factor It is hon^r enough 
for the public library to chim that it should serve as 
an efficient adjunct to the educative workot the home, 
the school, the church, and the lecture system, making 
that work broader and deeper and more effective, and 
providing the means by which it may be prolonged 
beyond the school and college age, and made to 
reach the multitudes whose school life ceased early, if, 
indeed, it ever began. 

GREE^r : Libraries and Sc/im>!s. New York. 18S3. 

Foster : Lihratxes and Readtrs, New York, iSSj. 

Adams: ' fiction in Public Libraries, and Edutational Catalogues,' 
IMrary Journal, iv. (1S79), 33=. 

HewimS: 'How to make the most of a small Liljrary,' Llbrnty 
Journal, xi. (18S6), 305. 

Numetous other articles in ttie Library Journal are also of great 
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CHAPTER IX 

AND HIS TRAhV- 

I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession ... to Le a help ant] ornament 
thereto. Bacon. 

T IBRARIANSHIP is not one of the recognized 
*-^ learned professions ; in fact it is but just begin- 
ning to be acknowledged as something more than a 
function, for the exercise of which any fairly educated 
OT even ordinarily intelligent person is quite competent. 
So recent is the change in this respect that most of the 
men are still living who by the devotion of rare 
talents and public- spirited zeal to this work have 
proved its capabilities. Their names, living or dead, 
constitute the honot-roll of librarianship. Among the 
departed, Pa.\izzi in England, and Jewett, Lloyd 
Smith, and Noyes in America should be ' held in 
everlasting remembrance.' 

These men have made it clear that librarianship is 
essentially a public service, and that only those con- 
spicuous for service rendered to the public can be 
called successful. The same is true of (.he recognized 
professions, as it is not true of the ordinary pursuits 
of men by which a living is gained. It has lately 
been said by a prominent novelist that literary work 
(at least novel -writing) is done ' first of all, to earn 
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money.' One may beg to differ from the statement 
as a matter of fact in the case of authors ; but how- 
ever it may be witli novel- writing, it is certain that 
no one will make a success of librarianship whose 
purpose is 'first of ail, to earn money.' Thus far 
the pecuniary rewards in this line of work have been 
but scanty, and only those who have thought more of 
things other than these rewards have been attracted 
to it. 

The qualifications needed to make a first-rate libra- 
rian are various. In some libraries one kind of man 
may succeed, while in others a very different sort is 
required. But for the ordinary pubHc library, doing the 
work indicated in these pages, it is evident that a libra- 
rian must be both a scholar and a person of executive 
ability ; enough of a book-worm to have a decided taste 
and fondness for books, and at the same time not enough 
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all branches of knowledge which will appeal to all 
specialists. This is likely to come from experience in 
library work CO iplednith an arde It interest in it rather 
than from anything else To bigin «ith one needs a 
well ordere I raiiid and a good stock of f,enera! mfor 
mation also to be imbue 1 with a real missiontn 
spirit to &ene as an impetis m the growth sure to 
iuUow 

As to 1 terary and hnguiitic attainments the libra 
nan cannot be too richly furnishel provided these 
attammenfi do n>t sei%e as is sometimes the case to 
separate him from the common s^rt ol people to 
whose wants he must mm ster \t leist a college 
educition the young librarian should have had unless 
the same years ha^e been spent in library work with 
opportunities for atud> ani those improved ta the 
utmost An ignorant librar an is a contra lie tion in 
terms Knowledge of the lait,iages both ancient 
an 1 modern is essential A generd reading knowl 
edge f several languages is worth m ich more than a 
thorough acquaintance with tne \ little time spent 
m learning to rea 1 any lanj,uage the grammar being 
usei like the dictionary rather for reference than for 
study will secure a knowledge (f it better for hbrary 
purposes than months of the usual school and college 
study 

During the last score of years the remarkable de 
lelopment of library interests in America has led to 
a growing reci.gnitJon of the demands of the hbra 
nans office for a more definite tr-immg thin was 
formerh necessary In one sense it is doubtless true 
that the best trammg school for librarians is a good 
hbrary and man\ f the most efficient hhrarnns now 
in service ha1 n ttlier B it a pers i entering ser 
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vice in 1 library ciniiot often have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the vanous departments of 
the work, and so acquire within a hraited (Line that 
entire famihanty with hbramnahip which will qualify 
him to take charge of a small library To meet the 
increasing demand for persona thua competent, grow 
ing out of the great multiplication of libraries, train 
ing classes have been organized in connection with 
various institutions, — the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, the Public Library 
of Los Angeles, and Amherst College (Summer School) 
A more ambitious effort in this direction is the Li- 
brary School, conducted by M' Melvil Dewey at the 
State Library at Albany of which he is Director. This 
school, started by him on a small scale at Columbia 
College in 18S6, when he was librarian there, has 
now come to have a regular two years' course with 
an average attendance of about twenty. Its graduates 
are established as librarians or assistants in many 
places and have given good evidence of the value of 
their training. 

Librarianship affords a fine field for woman's work, 
and a decided majority of all American librarians 
are women. Even in the more complicated business 
of managing the larger institutions, women are show- 
ing marked abilities, while they have almost a mo- 
nopoly of the small libraries throughout the country. 
In the various movements for making libraries more 
useful and popular, women have been pioneers ; their 
readier sympathies qualify them for inspiring and guid- 
ing young readers, and advancing the ' missionary ' 
features of public- library work. To college- educated 
women especially must this profession increasingly 
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offer openings and attractions, as new libraries are 
rapidly established and older ones attain a size de- 
manding more and better service. 

Consult a series of articles on ' being a Libiaitan,' in the Library 

Note. — As lo the prominence of «onien among American libra- 
rians, it is interesting lo observe that of the 'one hundred largest 
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CHAPTER X 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The best reading, for the largest 
number, at the least cost. 

MoHo of the Asseciation. 

"p ECENT library progress in the United States is 
■^ quite intimately connected with the history and 
work of the national association of librarians, organ- 
ized in 1876 at a conference held in Philadelphia, in 
connection with the Centennial celebration of that 
year. 

As early as 1853, there met in New York City ' the 
first convention of librarians that ever assembled in 
the United States.' Fifty-three persons were in attend- 
ance, as though one responded for each year of the 
century to that date. Among those present were, 
WiixiAM F. Poole of the Mercantile Library of 
Boston, Samuel F. Haven of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, Worcester, Charles Folsom of the 
Boston AthensEutn, Reuben A. Guild of Brown Uni- 
versity, Lloyd P. Smith of the Philadelphia Library 
Company, and Charles C. Jewett of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

That modern library ideas were already in vogue is 
shown by the resolutions passed, as follows ; (i) Fav- 
oring the establishment of local public hbraries in 
every town; (2) Recommending the issue of a pojiu- 
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lar library manual'; (3) Appointing a committee to 
draft a plan for a Librarian's Association, and to call 
a meeting in Washington the following year; and (4) 
Approving the plan and execution of Poole's Index 
to Periodicals, and recommending a similar plan of 
indexing to be extended to the transactions and me- 
moirs of learned s 



' To secure the carrying out of this recommcndalioti a com- 
mittee was appoioted, whose cliairmau, D' GtJlLlI, libritriaii 
of BrowH University for forty-six years, h:is only recently re- 
signed that position. D' Guild prepared, and in 1858 pub- 
lislied Thf Liirarian's Manual, a small quarto of 304 pages, 
occupied in the iirst half by a select list of bibliographies, and 
in the latter by desciiptions of the leading libraries in Europe 
and America, Exce|jt as incidentally touched on in the de- 
scriptioiis of these libraries, the book made no attempt to fur- 
nish a manual of library practice. Dealing with wihat now 
aeems to have been a primeval period in American library his- 
tory, couched in somewhat formal language, and printed in 
antique type (with capital initials for all nouns), it is difficult 
to believe that only thirty-five yeais have passed since its pub- 
lication. The book deserves mention as an excellent piece of 
typography, and reflects marked credit not only on its author, 
but also on its publisher, the late General Charles I). Norton 
of New York, also the publisher of Poole's Index (edition of 
1S53), and distinguished for a genuine and public spirited inter- 
est in libraries. It was at his suggestion, and through his efforts 
mainly, that this Librarian's Conference of 1853 was held. He 
was the publisher of liOKVO«'& Liieraiy J^tgister, axiA in the 
volume of that periodical for 1S54 is to be found a full report 
of the proceedings of this conference. 

^ An index to the publications of learned societies has not 
yet advanced much beyond the stage indicated in 1S53, — that 
of being a recognized desideratum. The Royal Society of 
Loiidoii has indeed issued a catalogue, arranged alphabetically 
by authors, of the papers in these jmbli cations, but the jirepa- 
ration of the index by subjects seems to have been abandoned 
as too large a task. So gieat is the demand for such an index 
that frequent efforts have I>een made to provide for its execu- 
tion ; and it is to be hoped that some co operLiti\e pl.m may 
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So successful was this meeting, and so interesting 
to those in attendance, that it is almost incredible that 
the failure of the committee to call the proposed 
meeting for organization in 1854 should have put the 
project to sleep for almost a generation, — but so it was. 
Only when the Centennial celebration of 1876 gave 
a new impetus to all such movements was the second 
meeting of librarians held. This meeting was brought 
about largely through the efforts of M' Melvil 
Dewev, a graduate in 1874 from Amherst College, 
where he had remained as acting librarian. He took 
a leading part in the new organization, was its secre- 
tary for fourteen years, then its president, and is now, 
as Director of the New York Slate Library, one of the 
most prominent librarians and promoters of library 
work in the country. 

At this meeting in 1876, the American Library As- 
sociation was definitely organized with Justin Winsor, 
then librarian of the Boston Public Library, as presi- 
dent. Successive meetings have been held nearly 
every succeeding year ; a complete list follows on the 
next page ; — 

soon be (ormed by which the work can be accom])lislied. It is 
an object well worth the atlentjon of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, as a means to ' the increase and diffusion of knowledge ' ; 
and a special endowment of this enterprise would be a wiser 
disposal of property than the founding of an additional 
college. 
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There was also an informal gathering of about thirty 

librarians at the Catskills in 1888, which did not count 
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managtment interesting md profitible as it is, has 
not lormed the entire work of the Assonation Prac 
tic^l methods of co operation were sought from the 
first At the origind! meeting m 1876 steps were 
taken for securing the prepiration, by a co operUne 
scheme, of a new edition of Puole s Index to Pert 
oihcals, brought duwn to date About tifty hbnriins 
entered into this si-heme, and tht work nas brought 
out in 1882 m a volume of 1450 piges Supplements 
to this Index hive been regularlj i?su(.d, al?o prepared 
by CO operation 

In 1886 the Pubhihing 'section of the Association 
was or£;inized for the purpose of securing the issue of 
works ot simihr utilitv m libraries, which cannot be 
produced on a basis of mercantile profit Reading 
for the Youn^ a Classtfitd and Aniiofattd Catalogue, 
by ToH\ t bAROLNT, WIS issued by the Pubhshing 
Section in 1890 ; and in 1893 was brought out a much 
larger work, the ' A. L. A? [American Library Asso- 
ciation] Index to General Literature, complementing 
Poole's Index, and indexing the papers in books 
of essays and other composite volumes outside of 
periodicals. 

Not least of the good things accomplished by the 
Association has been the publication of the Library 
Journal, now in its i8th volume, constituting a verit- 
able storehouse of information on all subjects con- 
nected with hbraries. 

In 1890, at the White Mountain meeting, the En- 
dowment Fund of the Association was started. The 
intention is to raise the sum of $20,000 or more, the 
income of which shall be employed in enabling the 
Association to print and distribute large editions of its 
proceedings and papers as a means of cultivating the 
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public library sentiment throughout the country, and 
m enlarging and btrtngthening the work of the Pub- 
lishing Section This endowment fund, under the 
care, as treasurer, of M' E C Hovey of Erookline, 
Hass., formerly trustee of the Public Library there, 
has already attained large proportions, but has not 
reached its hunt Acomparatuely small sum invested 
m this fund will yield large returns in advancing the 
library cause throughout the country, and so in the 
elevation and enlightenment of the whole people. 

The interest in the recent annual meetings of the 
Association has led to a movement for establishing 
local library tlubs and societies, providing for frequent 
meetmgs of the librarians within a limited region. 
I he New \crk Library Club founded in 1885 ind a 
continue 1 success his been followed by the Masaa 
chusetts Libnry Chb the Chicagi Library ( iub the 
Connecticut Librirj Association the Ne v Hampshire 
Libriry Association and others Bj means of these 
local issociations the libnnans of the smaller libra 
nes who cannot attend the n'ltionil gather ngs are 
brought into contact with mo lern librarj iJeas an! 
metho1=! which are thereby introduced into the small 
towns with great advantage 

This chapter should not close without especial ref 
erence to the librarj exhibit at the Col mb in txpo 
sition in 1893, and the Congress of Librarians held at 
Chicago in connection with the Fair. The congress 
was made to include the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and continued nearly a fortnight, with one 
session daily. The papers and proceedings were so 
arranged, through the assignments made beforehand, 
that every important department of library work was 
covered both historically and practically. The pro- 
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ceedings are to be issued in a volume by the United . 
States Bureau of Education, and will constitute a sort 
of encyclopedia of library science. 

The library exhibit in the Government building at 
the Exposition, while under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Education, was arranged by a committee of 
the American Library Association, and formed one of 
the most interesting of all the literary exhibits at the 
Fair. Perhaps its chief attraction was the ' model 
library,' a collection of about 5000 volumes, chosen by 
a canvass of many librarians, and representing their 
judgment of the 5000 volumes best adapted for start- 
ing a library. The catalogue of this collection, issued 
by the Bureau of Education, will doubtless be much 
used by new libraries as a purchase list. 

Besides the ' model library,' the exhibit contained 
several of the best styles of shelving, the most im- 
proved catalogue cases, with other library furniture 
and fittings ; also numerous plans of library buildings, 
specimens of different methods of cataloguing, and 
many other things calculated to show the progress in 
ail these matters, and to acquaint all visitors with the 
best methods and apparatus. 

This exhibit cannot fail to have made a strong im- 
pression throughout the country in favor of public 
libraries, and of their live and progressive manage- 
ment, and doubtless will greatly enhance the library 
movement in the end of the igth and the beginning 
of the 2oth centuries. 
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CHAPTER Xr 

A FEW REPRESENTATIVE LIBRARIES 

Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey. 
C. S ED LEY. 

T^HE object of this chapter is to give a brief ac- 
*■ count of certain libraries serving as types of the 
classes to which they belong, and to illustrate the 
history and development of public libraries in the 
United States. 

It may be proper to remark that those chosen for 
this purpose have been selected not because they 
were more worthy of especial mention than many 
others, but because the facts regarding them were 
available to the writer. Besides, it would be a hope- 
less task to select those most worthy of separate 
description. 

Considering first the subscription libraries, a very 
important factor in the development of our library 
system, no better example can be found than the one 
already mentioned in the language of Franklin, its 
founder, as being ' the mother of all the subscription 
libraries in America.' Fkanklin's own story of its 
origin is of interest, as told in his Autobiography. 
Only a few extracts can be given here. He says : 

' At the time I established myself in Philadelphia there 
was not a good bookseller's shop in any of the colonies 
to the southward of Boston. . . . Those who loved read- 
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ing were obliged to send for their books to Enj^land ; tile 
members of the Junto had each a few. We had left the 
ale-house, where we iirst met, and hired a room to hold 
our club in. I proposed that we should all of us bring 
our books to that room, where they , . . would become a 
common benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow 
such as he wished to read at home. This was accordingly 
done, and for some time contented us. . . . Yet some in- 
conveniences occurring for want of due care of them, the 
collection, after about a year, was separated, and each 
took his books home again. And now I set on foot my 
first project of a public nature, that for a subscription 
library. ... I was not able, with great industry, to find 
more than fifty persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing 
to pay down for this purpose forty shillings each, and ten 
shillings per annum. On this little fund we began. The 
books were imported ; the library was open one day in 
the week for lending to the subscribers, on their promis- 
sory notes to pay double their value if not duly returned.' 

Iq 1732, the first books were received, and the 
library was fairly launched. The library company 
was duly incorporated ten years later, and gradually 
won more and more of public favor. Large gifts of 
books were made, and several other libraries founded 
in imitation of it were eventually absorbed. It passed 
through the Revolution without suffering loss, and 
maintaining the respect of both parties. When the 
city was occupied by the British, their officers used 
the library, but always paid for the privilege. At the 
close of the war it numbered about 5,000 volumes. 

In 1745, M' James Logan had conveyed to trustees, 
for the benefit of the public, his valuable private 
library, attaching to the gift some peculiar conditions ; 
for example, that the librarian should always be a 
descendant of his, and that his family should be well 
represented on the Board of Management. Difficul- 
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ties arose in connection with these conditions, and it 
was closed in 1776, remaining so until 1792, when it 
was combined with the Philadelphia library. The 
Loganian Library was, however, kept by itself, M" 
Logan's descendants being represented on the Board 
of Management, and the collection has constantly 
increased from its own funds, so that it constitutes 
one of the chief features of the institution. 

From the first, the effect of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary on the community was quite marked, and the 
city soon became distinguished for the reading habits 
of its people. A traveller, the Rev" Jacob DucHf:, 
writing in 1 7 74, says of it : — 

' You would be astonished at the general taste for books 
which prevails among all orders and ranks of people in 
this city. The librarian assured me that for one person 
of distinction and fortune there were twenty tradesmen 
that frequented his library.' 

This library has gone on prosperously from the out- 
set, growmg constintly in size and influence For 
thirty-fi\e yearo, ending with his death in 1S86, M" 
Llovd P Sinrra was librarian A man of rare abihties 
and peculiar fitnes'i for the position, he was recog- 
nized in both Furope ind America is 1 leader in the 
profession Under his care and that of the other able 
men who have held the position, the books have been 
selected wisely and well cared for. Not being called 
on to meet the same popular demands that confront 
an ordinary public library, a large share of the income 
has been expended on costly works of permanent value 
relating to various subjects, especially to the fine arts. 

In 1869, D' Jamf.s Rush left his large estate, 
amounting to $1,500,000, to establish the Ridgway 
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branch of the Philadelphia Library, and for its ac- 
commodation, a magnificent stone building, of which 
3 view is given herewith, was erected at a cost of 
J8oo,ooo. The library now numbers 1 70,000 vol- 
umes, about equally divided between the Kidgway 
branch and the parent library at Locust Street, where 
the original building, erected in 1 789, has been re- 
placed by a much more commodious one, enlarged to 
its present size in 1S89 by a gift of 350,000 from 
M' Henrv C. Lea. 

The Philadelphia Library is entirely free to all 
comers as a reference library, like the Astor Library 
in New York; but a small fee is required of those 
not members of the company, who take books away 
from the building. 

Not only do such libraries serve the purpose of 
educating a community up to the support of a free 
library, but, as is often the case, they continue to be 
useful and to flourish side by side with the free library. 
In Boston, the Athenseum, a high-priced subscription 
(or rather corporation) library, has received a decided 
impulse from the public library, and was never so 
flourishing as at present. And should the movement 
now on foot for the establishment n PI 'lidelph'a of a 
free library be successful, aitho gh the L brary Com- 
pany may seem to suffer for a t e t a I kelv to be 
benefited in the long run. An>tl g whcl serves, 
as does a free library, to increase greitiy the public 
taste and desire for books, makes an ncre ed posi- 
tive demand for the peculiar a 1 ntiges offe e 1 by a 
first-class subscription library. 

The PubHc Library of New Bedford may well be 
taken as an example of the regular free library founded 
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in pursuance of the State library law, especially as it 
was the first one so organized in MassachusetEs. The 
first steps were taken at a meeting held within six 
weeks of the passage of the law in May, 1851. The 
year following the city passed an ordinance appropri- 
ating 81,500 for its establishment, and providing for 
its maintenance. The New Bedford Social Union 
transferred to the new library about 5,500 volumes 
which it had accumulated, forming a particularly good 
collection, and affording the library a favorable begin- 
ning. From M' George Howland, Jun', it received, 
in 1857, a gifl of gijooo, the income to be applied 
to the purchase of more expensive works ; and in 
1870, one of 850,000 from Sylvia Ann Rowland for 
the same purpose, so that the library has had rare 
opportunities for acquiring a class of books better 
than those commonly found in popular public libra- 
ries. Other large gifts have been received, both of 
money and of books (not less than 10,000 volumes), 
showing the strong hold of the library on the affec- 
tions of the people. 

In 1S57, the city erected a handsome brick building 
at a cost of about 840,000, which in 1887 was en- 
larged to neirly double its original capacity. The 
library now contams neirlj 60000 volumes. Much 
attention has been devjtei to material illustrating 
local histary iiid a very interi.&tmg collection has 
already been itqu red 

From thL beguinmg the hbrir\ has been regarded 
as a pirt of the educitional 'ijstem, and has been 
mide to CO jperite in the scliool work in every way 
possible, teachers directing the reading of the pupils, 
and making the use < f lihriry books a definite 
feature ot school work 1 1 histon language, and the 
sciences 
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Thus the New Bedford Library exemplifies most 
of the characteristics of the Massachusetts pubhc 
library ; — 

{ I ) Establishment and support by municipal action. 

(2) Absorption of the older society library. 

(3) Reception of many generous gifts of money 
and of books. 

(4) The erection of a suitable and imposing 
building. 

(5) Accumulation and preservation of local memo- 
rabilia and materials for history. 

(6) Active and effective co-operation with the 
schools. 

(7) Entire freedom of use by the whole community. 

One of the most beautiful and satisfactory library 
buildings in the country is located at Minneapolis, 
and it houses one of the best of the city libraries. 
Its history well illustrates the rapid growth of institu- 
tions in the West, and the small beginnings from which 
large libraries often grow. 

In 1859, Bayard Taylor lectured in Minneapolis, 
having made it a condition of his doing so that the 
proceeds should accrue to the benefit of some library 
iustitution. This led to the establishment of the 
AthenEeum, incorporated In i860, which in the course 
of a few years accumulated several hundred volumes, 
mainly from funds raised by lectures and other enter- 
tainments. In 1866, a small building was erected, 
$11,000 having been subscribed for the purpose. In 
1870, D' K[RBV Spencer left property which has 
risen in value until it amounts to over ^200,000, the 
income to be used only in the purchase of books. In 
1884, an Act of the Legislature was secured incorpor- 
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ating the Public Library, the AtheiiJeura being merged 
in it, and providing by taxation funds for its support 
and for the erection of a building. The new struc- 
ture here shown was completed in i88g at a cost of 
nearly 8300,000, and is a rnodel of convenience 
and usefulness as well as of architectural taste and 
elegance. 

During most of its history the library, of which 
Professor J. K. Hosmer is now hbrarian, has been in 
the charge of M' Herbert Putnam, a son of the 
late George P. Putuam, the New York publisher, 
and he made it known far and wide for liberality and 
progressiveness of administration. Contrary to the 
practice of most public libraries, readers are here ad- 
mitted quite freely to the book-shelves to make their 
own selections or to read in the alcoves ; and all restric- 
tions not absolutely essential to the safety and good 
order of the hbrar\ are removed Ihe fact thit such 
a policy has been pursue! for jears without loss or 
damage to the hbr ry la n )t only a testimony to the 
high character of the people but an indication that 
simihr freedom of access roight be granted el'^ewhere 

The Minneapolis Library is one of the few having 
museums and art gil'enes is icceswries The new 
building provides m its upper story an -idmirable hUl 
for the exhibition of paintings and contains, besides 
lecture rooms, the natural history collections of the 
Minnesota -Academy of Natural hciences 

In this regard the free libraries of the United States 
exhibit quite a marked diil"erence from those of Eng 
land, where museums of art and science are regarded 
as essential concomitants ot the librarv Such com 
bination is rarely attempted here and is perhaps 
wholly confined to places whi.re these institutions have 
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been built up by associations, and have become free 
under municipal direction by later arrangement. This 
was true at Minneapolis, and similarly at Hartford, 
Springfield (Massachusetts), and some other places. 
The library at Buffalo, occupying a fine new building, 
with art gallery, historical museum, and library in the 
same structure, is not yet free to public use. 

Our public libraries, established as such, have gen- 
erally been held strictly to their purpose of supplying 
reading to the people, one reason being that the de- 
mand for books is so great that the library itself ab- 
sorbs all available funds and occupies all available 
room. 

As time goes by, the museums and art galleries 
now combined with libraries will likely be separated 
from them, giving to both larger opportunities for de- 
velopment and allowing more convenient use. With 
the growth in taste and culture, museums and galleries 
will increase in number, but it will probably be found 
mutually advantageous not to establish them in close 
connection with public libraries. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore may be 
taken as a good t)'pe of the free library not established 
by the community itself, but given to it outright by a 
generous benefactor. Baltimore has long had excel- 
lent reference libraries, its Peabody Institute being in 
the very front rank of such institutions. But the lack 
of a general lending library was apparent ; and in 
i88z, M' Pratt, a native of Massachusetts, who had 
acquired wealth in business in Baltimore, determined 
to supply that deficiency, and with great wisdom set 
about the work while he was yet living, instead of 
deferring it until his death, at the risk of that thwart- 
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ing of intention through legal complications so often 
happening, and notably in the case of the Tjlden 
bequest to New York,' 

M' Prait's method of establishing his trust was as 
wise as his purpose was generous. His proposition, 

1 The Hon, Samuel J. Tiluen, dying in 1886, left a will 
dated in 18S4, devising the bulk o£ his immense pro|)erty, esti- 
mated at (7,000,000, to liustees, for the purpose of founding a 
free public library in New York city. At the suit of a nephew, 
an heir-at-law, this provision of (he will was defeated in the 
courts, being finally declared invalid by the court of last resort 
in the State. 

This case attracted much attention on account of the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the interests involved, and especially 
because the result seemed to show that so astute a lawyer as 
M' TrLDEN, with the aid o£ the perhaps equally competent 
practitioners who assisted in drawing the will, was incompetent 
to slate his intentions so that they could be properly carried 
out. Professor J. I). Ames, of the Harvard Law School, in 
The ffa-niard Law Review for 15th March 189;, ascribes the 
miscarriage of the Tilden Trust to defects in the legislative 
and judicial system of New York, by which public bequests 
are deprived of that protection accorded them in most of the 
States, 

But it Is hardly to be doubted that the real gist of the diffi- 
culty lay where it is placed by M' James L. Hich in an article 
on 'The Tilden Trust and Why it Failed,' in The Atlanlk Monlhty 
for October, 1893. His statement is that the objection upon 
which the judgment cf the Court of Appeals was largely based 
'may perhaps be best exjiressed in the siaiement that it nowhere 
clearly appears in the will that the testator intended 10 found a 
free library ... in the City of New York,' 

However, M' Tilden's relalives and heits were not all con- 
tent to see his apparent intention frustrated, and one of them, 
M'* Wm. a. Hazard, has deeded to the esecutois, for the pur- 
pa^e of establishing The Tilden Library, her entire rights in 
the property, estimated at over 82,000,000, an amount which, if 
judiciously employed, will found an institution capable of doing 
great good. 

For farther information consult, In addition to the articles 
referred to above, Library ^iiwjVM/, xvi.flSgi), 337-34G. 
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readily accepted by the municipal government, was 
that he should turn over to the city the sum of 
8833,000, on condition that it should guarantee to the 
library an annual income of 850,000. Thus an in- 
come was secured equal in stability to the credit of the 
city itself. M' Pratt also paid the cost of the library 
building, which was not far from $400,000 additional. 
Five branches have been established in different 
parts of the city, and the library is thus reaching the 
entire community with its helpful influence, M' Pratt's 
wish being, above all else, to carry the advantages of 
a large and well-selected library to the doors of the 
people. Its annual circulation is about 450,000 
volumes, and the reading-rooms are very largely 
patronized. 

A pamphlet has recently been issued in Peterbor- 
ough, New Hampshire, claiming for the library in that 
town recognition as the first free public library organ- 
ized in the country, 'or,' in the language of the 
pamphlet, ' we might even say in the world ; for the 
European municipal libraries, some of which have 
existed for over 300 years, are not supported by pop- 
ular taxation and correspond only in name with our 
modern town libraries.' 

Peterborough in 1 833 voted to employ a certain sum 
of money (which, having been raised by State taxation 
on banks, was distributed to the towns by the State to be 
used for some ■ educational purpose ') in the purchase 
of books for a town library to be free to the people of 
the town. This action antedates by sixteen years the 
first law (that of New Hampshire) providing for town 
support of libraries, and it seems quite Hkely that it 
does present the first case of a free library supported by 
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public funds. D' Ahiel Abhot was active in selecting 
the books and forming the library, which ' grew steadily 
from its foundation, the town paying annually forty- 
five dollars and upwards for its support.' In the ab- 
sence of direct evidence for or against the theory, it 
is easy to believe that the success of this experiment 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the legisla- 
tion of 1849, ^y which New Hampshire, first of all 
the States, favored the establishment of free town 
libraries. 

The Peterborough Library, beginning in 1833 with 
about a hundred books, and now numbering S,ooo 
volumes, has received numerous gifts of books and 
money; and in 1893 it moved into a beautiful new 
building costing $20,000, with a capacity of 40,000 
volumes, the gift of friends of the library. 

No more interesting chapter in library history has 
been written than the Report of the Massachusetts 
Library Commission for 1891, containing historical 
sketches of all the public libraries m the State , and to 
that Report the reader is referred for many additional 
examples of successful and useful libraries growing 
from the feeblest beginnings, and also for numerous 
practical suggestions from experience a-, to the best 
methods of securing the estabhshment and mainte- 
nance of a library 
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CHAFl'ER XII 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

The ccTilral fact in civii society is 
the division of labor. 

W, T. Harris. 
"npHAT account of the public libraries of Anieiica 
■*- would be incomplete which did not include the 
large nuoiber of important special libraries belonging 
to various societies and institutions, but practically 
open to the public for serious research and study. 

The Historical Societies, located in nearly every 
State, have libraries which are semi-public. Those of the 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Long Island, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
Historical Societies, and tbe American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, are especially 
noteworthy for their completeness, the efficiency of 
their management, and their service to the cause of 
literature in their own department. I'he New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society in Boston, mak- 
ing a specialty of local history and genealogy, has 
gathered a considerable library in these classes. Al! 
these libraries are freely resorted to by inquirers for 
historical information, and contribute largely to the 
public welfare. 

In many States the State Libraries are also of great 
value to the community, being used extensively as 
free reference-libraries for the benefit of all comers. 
Those of Massachusetts, New York, and California 
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are among the largest an \ most general in character 
the njJ.jority of the btite collect cms bemg composed 
chieliy of law books and public documents 

Various scientifir societies and academies existmg 
m nearly every btate ha^ e ilso accumi lated fine col 
lections of scientific books and these too ire gencr 
ally open to an^ one who can reill) mike good use 
of them They are thus centres ot true suentific 
education and a valuable concomitant of the public 
library which ib usually mubie to go be-vond popular 
science Such libraries are connected nith the \n er 
lean Academ) of Arts and Sciences Boston the 
Boston N ituril Hi tory Society the Esse\ I istitute it 
Salem, Massachusetts, and the New\ork, Phi la lei 
phia, St Louis, and California Academies of Science.' 

Mention should also be made of the college and 

' The city of Washington has now a noteworlhy congeries 
of libraries scientific or s[>ecial in ciiaracler. 

Among the largest are those of — 

House of Representatives 130,000 

Surgeon General's Office 105,000 



Bureau of Education 50,000 

Department of State ;o,ooo 

War Department 33,000 

Geological Survey 30,000 

The library of the Surgeon General's oflice lias acquired a 
world-wide reputation not alone for its completeness as a med- 
ical library, though it is probably unsurpassed in its specialty, 
but also for its admirable printed Index-Catalogue, a monument 
of painstaking and intelligent Industry. Fourteen volumes have 
been printed, and two more are needed to com])lele the work. 
Each volume contains about 1,000 royal-octavo pages printed 
in two columns, much of it in solid nonpareil. References are 
made under author and subject, not only to the 105,000 volumes 
in the library, but (in Ihe fourteen volumes already issued) lo 
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university libraries, in many cases freely accessible to 
the public. If there were no other public libraries, 
those of the colleges would do much toward supply- 
ing their place, so far as providing books for the 
literary and studious portion of the community is 
concerned. 

That of Harvard University ^ was for two centuries 
the largest library in the country, and is now surpassed 
only by the Congressional and Boston Public Libra- 
ries, Yale has also an excellent one, particularly rich 
in Americana and in works on Oriental subjects. 
Other New England colleges, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Brown University, and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, all have valuable libraries ; the last 
was lately enriched by the addition of the private 
library, mostly in linguistics, of the eminent wrher, 
George P. Marsh, presented by the late Hon. Fred- 
erick Billings, who was also the donor of the hand- 
some new library building of the University, designed 
by Richardson. 

In New York, the libraries of Columbia College 
and Cornel! University are deserving of especial no- 
tice. The former, opened freely to all for reference and 
study, is so liberally administered that it is used very 
largely by persons outside the college, and is among 
the most useful libraries in the city. Cornell has one 

135,000 pamphlets and 462,000 arlitles in journals and transac- 
tions. It is by far the most extensive library catalogue yet 
printed excepting that o£ the Urilish Museum, now in process 
of issue; and its index- features constitute a model for the gen- 
eral scientitic index suggested on page S6. 

^ The accompanying iilustration is taken from an excellent 
account of the Harvard library, by M' Charles Knowles 
Bolton, now Librarian of the Public Library, Erookline, 
Massachusetts. 
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of the finest library buildings in the country, recently 
erected at a cost of $250,000, the gift of Henry 
W. Sage, who also presented an endowment fund of 
^300,000 ; and the library is very strong in some 
departments, particularly in history (including the 
rich historical library of ex-president Andrew D. 
White, presented by him) and in the literatures of 
continental Europe, The University of Pennsylvania 
also has a large and elegant new library building and 
a fine collection of books. The same is true of the 
University of Michigan, Oberlin College, and many 
other institutions for liigher education ; indeed, nearly 
all the colleges in the land are giving greatly increased 
attention to their libraries and library buildings. The 
new University of Chicago created a sensation in the 
year 1S91 by its purchase in Germany of an entire 
library of 150,000 volumes, placing it at one stroke 
in the lead, as to number of volumes, of all the Uni- 
versity libraries, Harvard alone excepted. Following 
is a brief comparative statement of the foremost col- 
lege and university libraries : — 





Founded 


».,V.K 


Harvard University 

University of Chicago .... 

Yale University 

Columbia College 

Cornell University 

University <.£ Pennsylvania . . 

Princeton College 

Lehigh University 

University of Michigan .... 

Dartmoulh College 

Brown University 

Amherst College 

Johns Ho|)kins University . . . 


1636 

i8yo 

I7S7 
r868 
1755 
1746 
1877 
1841 
1770 
1767 
1S21 


430,000 
250,000 
180,000 
165,000 

.50.000 

100,000 
91.000 
90,000 
So.ooo 
75.000 
73,000 
61,000 
60,000 
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Another class of libraries, even better indicated by 
the term ' public ' than those connected with some 
society or institution, is composed of endowed free 
reference- hbraries, of which the following may be 
cited as leading examples : — 



Library md Cily 


K„.,.=a 


No. Vuis. 


As-i'OR. New York City .... 
Lenox, New York City . . . 
Peabody Irstiiute, Baliimore . 

Grosvenor, Buffalo 

Watkinson, Hattford .... 
Bancroft, San Francisco . . . 
SUTRO, San Francisco .... 


1849 
■870 
iSS7 
'859 
i8sS 

• 


Z4S-OO0 , 
30,000 

115,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 

200,000 



la many cities and towns libraries of importance 
are maintained by the Voung Men's Christian Associ- 
ations, and these are free to the public except that in 
most cases only members draw books for home use. 
By the nature of these associations, pledging them to 
benevolent efforts, the ' missionary ' features of library 
work are prominent with them, and their libraries 
reach beneficially large classes most likely to profit by 
their use, as being dependent on them, in the ab- 
sence of a free library, for what of culture they re- 
ceive. This is true of the large and well-selected 
y. M. C. A. libraries of New York City and Brooklyn, 
and of very many others in hundreds of places not 
yet reached by the free-library movement. 

Other libraries serving considerable numbers of 
people are those connected with various fraternities 
like the Free Masons and Odd Fellows. The Odd 
Fellows' library in Saa Francisco numbers nearly 
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45,000 well-selected volumes, and is probably the 
largest of its kind in the United States. 

The library, with its reading-room, is also one of 
the leading features of many city clubs. Noteworthy 
among these are tlie Century, Union League, and 
University, of New York, the Union League and 
Rittenhouse in Philadelphia, and the Maryland in 
Baltimore,' 

It thus appears that access to fairly good and well- 
appointed libraries is very commonly had by large 
classes in the community, even where no free public 
library exists. Still it must be noted that with all the 
advantages offered by the various organizations re- 
ferred to, only a small portion of the whole popula- 
tion is reached. To the great mass of the people, 
even of those who care to read good literature, the 
free public library comes as the first and only oppor- 
tunity. Something about the fact and the sense of 
ownership in the library, through its being the people's 
own, supported by taxation and governed by their 
representatives, makes the average man accept and 
use to their utmost the opportunities of the public 
library, while he will turn aside from library privileges 
in any other guise. There is always a marked con- 
trast between the use of even a free reference- library 
like the Astor, and the reference department of a city 
library like that of Boston, to the advantage of the 

* On second thought it was deemed unwise (o attempt to 
include here, as bad been intended, a statistical account of club 
libraries. Such libraries can hardly be called even semi-public; 
at the same time, some of tbeni will bear comparison as to 
extent and excellence with many of the libraries specifically 
referred to in this chapter. 

Ill a future edition, should there seem to be a demand for it, 
a mote detailed account of these may be inserted. 
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latter. The inference wouW seem to be that the 
people are not yet educated up to the extensive use 
of a reference library ; and that such education will 
be most readily accomplished through the free use of 
a circulating department. When this has been per- 
ceived, founders of libraries have put the popular 
feature foremost, as in the case of the Carnegie 
libraries of Allegheny and Pittsburg, the Enoch Pratf 
library of Baltimore, and many others of less note. 

For the American people the library of the future 
is unquestionably the free public library, which for the 
highest success must be truly /«MV, either established 
and maintained at public exi>ense, or, if liberally en- 
dowed by private benefactions, still brought under 
municipal ownership and, to some extent, municipal 
control. A library existing as a charity, managed by 
a close corporation, will undoubtedly render exceed- 
ing service ; but its power for good cannot equal that 
of the public library treated as part of the educational 
system of the State, and tending ever to increase the 
self-respect and self-reliance of the community. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CANADA 



'npHE library history of Canada is not unlike that 
■*- of the United States, and began with the estab- 
lishment of a subscription library in Quebec in 1779 
on a basis similar to that of Franklin's Philadelphia 
institution, started forty-seven years earlier. The 
company embraced officers of the garrison, leading 
merchants, and other citizens, the Governor being 
among the foremost and writing to England on behalf 
of the subscribers for ;^50o worth of books, which were 
selected by Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 

This library, referred to in Lambert's Travels, in 
1806, as the only library in Canada, had a slow growth, 
numbering 4,000 volumes in 1822, and, being partly 
burned with the Parliament Buildings in 1854, con- 
tained only 7,000 when made over to the Quebec 
Literary and Historical Society in r866. 

While the province of Quebec has, both at Mon- 
treal and the city of Quebec, large university libraries, 
it is only in the province of Ontario that any effort 
has been made to establish public libraries. In 1 848, 
just when the movement was taking form in England 
and the United States, a school bill was drafted by the 
Superintendent of Education, D' Ryerson, which em- 
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braced provisions for the formation of libraries, both 
school and township. Not until 1854, however, was 
the Act passed by Parliament, and its conditions were 
such that it did not in effect bring about the establish- 
ment of free town libraries, while it resulted in the 
multiplication of good school libraries. The place of 
public libraries was partially supplied by the ' Mechan- 
ics Institutes ' which were formed in very many towns, 
and to which the Educational Department has given 
small grants proportionate to the amounts raised by 
them. Over one hundred towns have these Institutes, 
and in most cases the annual fee is one dollar, addi- 
tional grants being made by the town or village 
councils. 

In iSSz, a Free Libraries Act was passed, similar 
to those of Great Britain and the United States, fixing 
the maximum of taxation at one-half mill on the an- 
nual assessment. Nine cities and towns have availed 
themselves of it, as follows : — 



N.n,= „fT™n 


esiablishsd 


"iiVr' 




? 

,889 

.868 

1S83 

? 


3. 5*^2 

S.977 

3.7 '5 
6.5&3 

16,515 
6,206 
3.700 

67,834 
4.9°i 


Brantford 


Guelph 


St Catherines 







The library at Toronto, altogether the leading one 
in the list, has a circulation of about 450,000 volumes 
annually, maintains two branches, and is supported at 
a cost of over 840,000 per year, of which three-fourths 
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is raised by taxation. It owes much of its success to 
the able management of its librarian, M' James Bain, 
Jun', who, holding the position from the first, has car- 
ried into its administration not only a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the best methods in vogue in England 
and the United States, but also a high appreciation of 
the possibilities latent in the library as an agency for 
public culture. 

In the Toronto library a librarian from the States 
would feel quite at home, the arrangement of the 
library in its different departments and the methods of 
administration being such as are most approved among 
us. One exception is to be noted, namely, the use of 
the ' indicator,' an apparatus quite common in the 
larger libraries of Great Britain but never a perma- 
nent accessory in the United States,^ 

Outside the regular public libraries of Canada (con- 

' Its object is to indicate whether a given book is in or out, 
and so save time and patience of liotti applicant and attendant- 
It consists of a large ftame containing a great number of very 
smaJl pigeon-holes, open through and numbered to represent 
all the boohs in the library. These holes are occupied by pins 
having one end red and the other blue. When the books 
are all in, the pins present their red ends to the front of the 
counter, and when one is taken out the attendant turns its pin 
end for end, the process being reversed when it is telurned. 

If kept constantly corrected so as to siiow at every moment 
the exact status of the library, the indicator is of much service, 
and in actual practice in the Toronto library it is highly es- 
teemed, M' Bain expressing surprise (hat we do not use it. 
But the indicator has not proved a success where it has been 
tried in our libraries; for example, in Boston after an experi- 
ment extending over several years it was discontinued. No 
theory is offered to ex|>lain the indicator's success with the 
one public and failure with the other. Of course the applica- 
tion of the indicator lo a very large library would be impos- 
sible. Where used it is confined to the classes of books most 
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fined, as has been stated, to the province of Ontario), 
ihe principal semi-pubhc Ubraries are as follows : — 

No. of Vols. 

Ottawa. Parliament 150,000 

Toronto. Legislative 70,0:0 

Toronto. University of Toronto . . 37.000 

Halifax. Legislative 13,000 

Quebec. Legislative 40,000 

Quebec. Laval University .... 100,000 

Montreal. MoGill University .... 75.000 

Montreal. Monlreal College .... 40,000 

Kingston. Queen's College ..... 20,000 

In Winnipeg there is a library of about 20,000 vol- 
umes, now subject to a small fee, but liberally admin- 
istered, and likely soon to become free. 

called for, a few thousand volumes being all that can be brought 
into its scope, unless it be made unwieldy and cumbersonie. 

While oil this subject, it may be 111 place to refer to Ihe very 
iugenious device (but one not commending itself to librarians 
generally) employed in the Public Library of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, as a combination of caialogne, charging system, and 
indicator. The library is arranged as a hollow square, visitors 
being admitted to its centre, where on three sides a light rail 
separates them from the alcoves, k\f>a% the top of this rail 
runs a wire on which are strung the catali^ue cards, having 
two rows of squares ruled off near Iheir lower edge for punch- 
ing. When a book is drawn, the upper square of a pair is 
punched, and when it is returned the lower one ; so that a 
glance at a card gives the author, title, and number of the book, 
and also shows whether it is 'in' or 'ou!.' 



This chapter is based on a valuable article on the libraries of Can- 
ada, by M' Bain, Librarian at Toronto, in the Library Journal, kI). 
{1887), 406, and its statistical part on Slalislics of Pu6lii Libraries 
in the Unittd States and Canada, issued in November 181)3 by the 
United States Bureau of Education. For farther notice of these Slatis- 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE FUTUliE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

We have raised expectations thit we 
are bound to fulfil, 

Justin Winsor. 

/^NE cannot observe the rapid growth of libraries 
^— ' during the last half century without being led 
to ask in wonder what is to be the result in the fu- 
ture. In [850 there were in the United States about 
100 libraries of 5,000 volumes or more, aggregating 
something like one million volumes. The largest 
library in the country was that of Harvard College, 
numbering 70,000 volumes. The Boston Public 
Library and the Library of Congress, now together 
numbering over a million volumes, were practically 
not in existence. The Astor had not been founded, 
and New York had no large library encept the Mer- 
cantile, numbering but a few thousands. 

In 1 890, the number of libraries reported in 
the country was 4,000, and the number of volumes 
27,000,000, at least fifiy hbraries having 50,000 each. 
Massachusetts has in its free public libraries alone 
more volumes than were in all the libraries in the 
United States in 1850. And the movement is now 
more rapid than ever before, as seen in the establish- 
ment of libraries both by private beneficence and 
by cities and towns, and in the adoption of legisla- 
tion calculated to foster and develop the movement. 
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The libraries established for some years are outgrowing 
their buildings and calling for larger ones, and those 
now being erected plan for hundreds of thousands of 
volumes where a score of thousands would have been 
deemed sufficient a few years ago. 

There is a law affecting the growth of b a e no 
unlike that of geometric progression By 1 e p 
ciple of noblesse oblige, a library whi h ha a a ned 
a certain size is called upon to grow n 1 f e ha 
when it was smaller. Each year's ad 1 on e ul n 
a good many books which are but beg n ng of s 
to be indefinitely continued ; or the enlargement of 
the scope of the library by the purchase of books in 
some department hitherto neglected makes it neces- 
sary to cover the increased ground every year there- 
after. Not long ago the trustees of the Astor Library 
complained that they could hardly use any of their 
large income for the purchase of really new books, 
on account of the demands for continuation of series 
already commenced. So with Harvard University Li- 
brary, where it is reported that over S7,ooo is required 
annually for subscriptions to serials and for other 
standing charges entered against the income as liabili- 
ties to be met before a dollar can be appropriated 
for ilew books. 

As our numerous libraries grow, this tendency to 
demand largely increasing funds and to require larger 
and still larger buildings gives serious occasion to pause 
and look the matter over to see what can be done 
by way of relief. 

Co-operation between libraries in one locality (or 
near enough together to make co-operation practi- 
cable) suggests itself as a partial remedy. Up to the 
present time nearly every public library has pursued 
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its own independent course in accumulating books 
to the extent of its resources, with a view to making a 
general and well-rounded collection. Attention is 
now directed to the fact that in some places, as for ex- 
ample, in New York City, and in Boston and its 
vicinity, several libraries exist in near contiguity, each 
covering in part the same ground, and expending in 
the aggregate large sums of money in duplicating 
books of which one copy would be enough for the 
neighborhood, and in making small collections in a 
good many different departments. By combining 
forces and agreeing that one field of effort should be 
covered by one library and a different one by another, 
much larger collections could be secured in each 
specialty, so that the congeries of libraries would 
practically constitute one large library in several 
departments. 

Each library must have certain books for itself, 
even if this necessitates their duplication many times 
in the same community. The first few thousand vol- 
umes, consisting of the ordinary reference books and 
the standard authors in various departments, must be 
common to all libraries, except those strictly devoted 
to some specialty. But there certainly should be such 
a relation between the different libraries established 
in any city that they will divide between them, on 
some proper principle of differentiation, the field of 
literature, beyond the comparatively narrow range of 
books necessary for each to have. This principle has 
been happily carried out in Hartford, Connnecticut, 
where, in 1867 M' David Watkinson left a fund for 
the establishment of a public reference library. Very 
wisely he put on his self- perpetuating board of trus- 
tees, as ex nfficio members, representatives of the 
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existing libraries, of which there were several in town, 
in order to secure harmonious interworking of them 
all ; and the result has been that each of the libraries, 
having its own field, has cultivated it well, leaving to 
the Watkinson Library the comparatively limited scope 
of a general central collection, which has already been 
enabled to attain decided eminence. 

It certainty seems highly desirable that the relation 
thus indicated should not only be established between 
the several libraries in a city, but should also be 
made to include those of suburban towns and even 
the important collections at a considerable distance. 
But while little has yet been done looking to such an 
arrangement, there are tokens of its being not far 
distant. Indeed the Crane Free Library of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, under the direction, as president of 
the board of trustees, of the Hon, Charles Francis 
AnAMS, has lately definitely entered on the policy of 
curtailing its own scope, and systematically referring 
readers to other hbraries for such books as fall out- 
side its prescribed field.' 

Two things are requisite in carrying out such a 
scheme of co-operation: (i) A duly organized cen- 
tral agency of some kind, and (z) A low rate of pos- 
tage on library books. A reduction on the rate of 
book postage has been urged upon Government by the 
associated librarians for several years past, but is not 
easily carried. When the full meaning of the request 
for it, and the good results aimed at are seen by our 
legislators, it is likely to be secured. As to central 
agencies for carrying out the co-operative work, either 
the State Library Commissions, already established 
in some States, or the local associations of librarians 
' Annual Report, Crane l-ibrary, 1893. 
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and library trustees, may be regarded as promising to 
meet the requirement. Under the direction of the 
Regents of the University, the State Library System 
of New York seems to be rapidly assuming a solidarity 
and completeness of oiganination which promises to 
fulfil this ideal of co-operation among libraries. But 
it remains an open question whether it is wise for 
this work to be taken in hand by Government, or 
whether it may not better be done by voluntary associa- 
tion.^ But however a more intimate relation and co- 
working between individual hbraries is to be effected, 
this is doubtless the most important new phase of the 
library work of the near future.' 

A combined catalogue of contiguous libraries at 
once occurs as a hopeful means of co-operation. 
There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
this scheme, but a beginning has been made in the 
catalogue issued a few years ago of periodicals taken 
by the different libraries in Boston and Cambridge, 
and in the handbook of the New York Library Club, 
in which is given an account of each library in the 
city, and an indication of the lines in which each is 
specialized. Co-operation in these directions is ' in 
the air,' and so plainly indicates a great economy of 
resources that it is sure to be secured in one way or 
another. 

When one looks at the many respects in which radi- 
cal changes seem impending in methods of library 

' This question is ably discussed by D' Justin Winsor, Li- 
brarian of Harvard University, in an article in The Ailatitie 
Monthly for June, 1893. 

' M' Herbert Putnam has made useful suggestions on 
library co-operation in a pa|)er on ' liibliograpic Bureaus ' read 
before the Amoticiin Library Association and printed in the 
Library jBiir'ial. xii. (1887), 409. 
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work, in buildings and catalogues and administration, 
it is easily seen that the library movement is hardly 
beyond infancy as yet, and that its day of com- 
plete development is far in the future. One of our 
university librarians, a few years since, addressed the 
American Library Association on the subject of 'A 
Librarian's Duty to his Successors,' pointing out the 
mistake of large investment of time or money in es- 
tablished methods, liable soon to become quite out- 
worn and unfit for the newer times. 

The future of public libraries is difficult to foretell. 
We may be sure that for many years yet to come 
libraries will grow rapidly in size and number; 
that ingenuity rightly applied will ever be bringing 
into use new apparatus and new methods, so that 
what are now of the newest will soon be antiquated ; 
also that the people at large will increasingly support 
and use the libraries, and that the free public library, 
especially, will take its place among the chief agents 
of civilization. 
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API'ENDIX I 

SCHFME OF CLASSIFICATIOX 

The following scheme of dasses is an elaboration of the 
simple arrangetnenC for the smallest hbr^iies, gwen uu page 
53 A few numbers haie been umitled at the end of each 
general division lo provide for the insertion of additional 
classes, these may, however, be inserted at anv point by giv- 
ing them the number of the preceding glass, with a letter added. 
The books in each class are supposed to be numbered con- 
secutively. Subdivisions may be made as needed in any class 
by assigning blocks of numbers to a particular subject, as de- 
scribed on page 5+. 

Any one using this scheme should feel free to change the 
numbers or the order of the classes as may seem best to fit the 
needs of a particular case. The scheme is offered rather as a 
general guide, than as sooiethhig to be followed with absolute 
adherence lo detail.' 



i English and American in one class, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors (anony- 
mous works alphabetically by titles). 
Translations of foreign fiction also in- 
cluded. 

' A separate edition of this scheme of classificaUon with an alpha- 

the publishers of this book, and nil! be sold by thera at one dollar per 
copy, bound in cloth. 
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Juvenile Books. 

|- Including not simply stories, but all 
place o£ I books calculated for young readers. Ar- 
1 ranged alphabetically by authors, etc. as 
I above. 






Peno heals 

MiSLellany and hum i 

Fn^Inh dufhon> (irringei all hibeticiUv, wilh 
bicgraphies and critical works on each 
author following his works) 

\mericin authors (arranged alphabetically, with 
biographies and critical works on each 
author following his works). 

Enghsh literature ; histories, etc. 
" " collections. 

American " histories. 

" " collections. 

Drama {Eng. and Amer.) ; histories and col- 
lections. 

Poetry (Eng. and Amer.) ; histories and col- 
lections. 

Fiction (Eng. and Amer.) ; histories and criti- 

Universal literature; history, etc. 

Criticism ; science and art of poetry, the 
drama, fiction, etc., (except works refer- 
ring to the literature of a particular lan- 
guage.) 
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History. 

[:]assND. 

15. Philosophy and study of history. 

16. History of civihzation. 

17. Historical essays and niiscellaQies. 

18. Chronology. 

19. Ancient history ; general. 

20. Oriental. 

21. Egypt. 

22. The Jews. 

23. Greece. 

24. Rome. 

25. Middle Ages. The Crusades. 
a6. Europe, modern. 

27. England and Great Britain ; general. 

28. England; before Norman conquest. 

29. 1070 to 1600. 

30. 1 7th century. 

31. i8th and 19th centuries. 

32. Scotland and Wales. 

33. Ireland. 

34. France ; general. 

35. Before the Revolution. 

36. Revolution and to 1815. 

37. Since 1815. 

38. Germany. The Netherlands. Belgium. 

39. Austria and Huiigary. Switzerland. The Dan- 

ubian and Balkan States. 

40. Italy. 

41. Spain and Portugal. 

42. Greece and Turkey. 

43. Russia. Poland. 
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History {Continved). 

Class No. 

44. Scandinavia. 

45. America in general. 

46. Discovery and early voyages, 

47. Indians. 

48. North Atnerica ; general. 

49. United States " 

50. Colonial period. 

51. Revolution. Also 1789-1812. 

52. War of 1812 and to i860. 

53. Civil war. 

54. Later history. 

55. New England. 

56. Maine. •^ 

. 7. New Hampshire. This arrangement is sng- 

■"„ ,, ' gested for a library 111 New 

58. Vermont ( ^gi^nd. Elsewhere other 

59. Massachusetts. g^^j^^ ^^^,j^ ^^ gj^^^ ^p^^j, 

60. Connecticut. fically. 

61. Rhode Island. J 

62. Middle States. 

63. Southern States. 

64. Western States. 

65. Pacific slope. Alaska. 

66. Canada. British America. 

67. Mexico. Central America. West Indies, 

68. South America. 

69. Asia ; general. 

70. Persia, Arabia, etc, 
. 7 1 . India. 

72. China and Japan. 

73. Africa; general. 

74. Egypt, modern. 

75. Australia and other islands. 
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Biography. 

Collective works. 

Individual biographies (arranged alphabetically 

by names of persons written about, rather 

than by authors), 

Voyaeea and Travela. Oeography. 

Descriptive geography. Atlases. Maps. 
Art of travel, etc. 
Voyages ; collections- 
Travels around the world, etc. 
North America, 
United States. 
New England. 
Middle States. 
Southern States. 
Western States, 
Pacific slope. Alaska, 
Canada. British America. 
Mexico. Central America. W. Indies. 
South America. 
Europe ; general. 
Great Britain. 

France. Spain and Portugal. 
Germany, Austria. Netherlands. 
Italy. Switzerland, 
Greece and Turkey, 
Russia. Poland. 
Scandinavia. Iceland. 
Asia ; general. 

Syria and Palestine. Asia Minor. 
Persia, Arabia, etc. 
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Travels (Contiuued) 
Class No. 

10. India. 

[ I. China. Corea. Japan, 

[3. Central Asia. Siberia. 

1 3- Africa. 

14. Northern Africa and the Desert. 

[5, Egypt. The Soudan. The Nile. 

[6. Abyssinia. Madagascar. 

[7. Central and Southern Africa. 

[8. Australia and Polynesia. 

19. Polar regions. 

!0, Islands. 



History and philosophy of the sciences. 
Scientific societies and academies. Periodicals. 

Essays and miscellanies. 
Evolution and cosmology. 
Natural history (works combining zoology, bot- 
any, etc.). 
Biology and embryology. 
Comparative anatomy and physiology. 



33- 


Lowest forms of animal life. 


34- 


Mollusca. Insects. 


35- 


Fishes. 


36- 


Reptiles, 


37- 


Birds. 


38- 


Mammalia. 


.^9- 


Man. Anthropology, ethnology, etc 


40. 


Botany; general. 


41. 


Cryptogamia. 


42. 


Of countries and localities. 
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Science 3 {Contintied). 

Geology : general works. 

Of countries and localities. 
Mineralogy and crystallography. 
Chemistry; general. 

Inorganic. 

Organic. 

Analysis, Text -books. 
Physics, 

Heat, 

Light. Optics. 

Electricity. 

Telegraph and telephone. Phonograph. 

Electric lighting. 
156. Electro- dynatnics. 

Sound. 
158. Hydraulics. 

Mechanics. 
Physical geography. 
Meteorology, 
Astronomy ; general. 

163. Descriptive. 

164. Practical. 

165. Almanacs (not statistical). 
Mathematical sciences ; general. 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping. 
Algebra. 
Geometry, 
Higher mathematics. 
Geodesy and surveying. 
Navigation, 
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Useful Arts. 

To. 

Useful arts ; general. 

Patents. Exhibitions. 

Mechanics. Philosophy of machinery. 

Properties of materials. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Hydro- mechanics. Aeronautics. 

Steam and the steam engine. 

Marine engineering. Steam navigation. 

The locomotive. Railroads. Street railroads. 

Electrical engineering. 

Civil engineering. 

Military art and science. 

Drainage and sewerage. 

Water supply. 

Burial of the dead. Cremation. 

Bridge building. 

Precious metals. 

Iron and steel ; other metals. 

Mining. Smelting. 

Coal. Oil. Fuels. 

Manufactures from metals. 

200. AVood. 

201. Textile. Production of cotton, wool, etc. 

202. Dyeing, etc. 

203. Chemical technology. 

204. Silk culture and manufacture. 

205. Carpentry and woodwork. Building. 

206. Masonry and brickwork. 

207. Plumbing and house sanitarion. 
ao8. Warming and ventilation. 

309. Constructive arts and trades, not otherwise 
specified. 
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Useful Arts {Con/iiuied). 
Oaaa No. 

zio. Shipbuilding. Naval science. 

311. Clocks, watches, etc. Scientific instruments. 

ai2. Weights, measures, and coinage, 

313. Writing. Phonography. Type-writing, etc. 
Business forms, 

2 14. Printing, Bookbinding. 

215. Mechanic arts not already specified. 

216. Domestic economy, 

2 1 7. Cookery and foods. 
zi8. Hygiene. Public health. 

219. Physical culture. Athletics. 

220. Outdoor sports : general. 

221. Hunting and fishing. 

222. Boating, 

223. Cycling. 

224. Horse-racing. The horse. Veterinary science. 

225. The dog. Falconry, etc. 

226. Poultry. Pigeons. Pet animals. 

227. Human anatomy and physiology. 

228. Medicine; general. 

229. Practical. 

230. Nursing. 

231. Agriculture; general. 

232. Domestic animals. The dairy. 

233. Care of lands. Agricultural drainage. 

234. Forestry and hydrology. 

235. Landscape gardening. Parks. Cemeteries. 

236. Crops and their treatment, 

237. Horticulture. 

238. Floriculture. 

239. Special products; honey, sugar, tobacco, etc. 

240. Fisheries; sea products. 
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Fine Arts, etc. 

Oasa No. 

245- History, philosophy, and study of the fine arts. 

246. ^Esthetics, 

247. Archaeology. 

248. Painting; history and general works, 

249. Italian school. 

250. Other continental schools. 

251. British and American. 

252. Practical works. 

253. Galleries and collections. 

254. Sculpture; general and modem. 

255. Ancient. 

256. Monumental art. Inscriptions. 

257. Numismatics. 

258. Bronzes. Bric-a-brac. 

259. Pottery and porcelain, 

260. Architecture; general. 

261. Ancient. 

262. Medieval and modern. 

263. Practical works. 

264. Decoration and ornament. 

265. Drawing and design. 

266. Art needlework, etc. Costume. 

267. Illumination, alphabets, etc. 

268. Engraving. 

269. Collections of engravings, photographs, etc, 
2 70. Photography. 

271. Music ; history and general works. 

273. Instruments. 

273. Singing. The voice. 

274. Elocution and oratory. 

275. Selections for recitation, etc. 
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Fine Aits, etc. {Continued). 
Jo, 
Indoor amuieraents. 

Political and Social. 
Political science ; general. Government. 
Collected works of statesmen. 
Freedom and democracy. 
Suffrage and representation. 
Administration. Civil service. 
Municipal government. 
Taxation. Public funds and debts. 
Protection and free trade. 
English constitution and government. 
Other governments, outside of the United 

United States government. 
Slavery and secession. The negroes- 
Indians and the United States. 
Immigration. Foreign element. 
Temperance in politics. 
Public lands. 
United States finances. 

Foreign relations. 

Party politics. Presidential elections. 

Congress. 
Public documents ; United States and States. 
Law ; general. 
International law. 

Common law ; text-books. Law reports. 
Criminal law and trials. 
Law of patents and copyright. 
Statutes. 
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Political and Social {Continued). 

Class No. 

306. Political economy. 

Land and its tenure, 
308, Labor and wages. Prices. Cooperation. 

Trade unions. 

Capital and investments. Interest. 

Finance and banking. Money. 

Corporations. Monopolies. 

Socialism, Communism. 

Population. 

Marriage and divorce. The family. 
316. Woman question. 

Pauperism. 
318. Public charities and corrections. 

Prisons. Reformatories. 

Children, destitute and criminal. 

Asylums. 

Deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, etc. 

Insanity and insane asylums. 

Relief associations. Building societies. 

Freemasons. 

Other secret societies. 

Clubs, etc. 

Insurance. 

Education ; history, philosophy, etc. 

Organization and sta peri ntende nee. 

Teaching and accessory work. 
School discipline, buildings, and hygiene. 
Kindergarten, child culture 
Education of women 
Classical studies collegiate education. 
Technical and industrul traming 
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PolitiCEd and Social {Coiilinued). 
ClasB No. 

,^38. Professional training. 

339. Educational institutions. 

340. Chautauqua. Home culture. Summer schools. 

University extension. 

341. Education in relation to religion and morals, 

342. Statistics; methods, etc. Census reports. 

343. Almanacs and annuals. 

344. Other statistical works. 

345. Commerce, general, 

346. Of the United States. 

347. Of other countries. 

348. Internal commerce. Railroad transportation, 

Local transit. 
34g. Water transportation, canals, etc. 
350. Post-office ; telegraph and telephone. 

Philoaophj and Helis'on. 



352 


Philosophy ; history, etc. 


353 


General works. Systems, etc. 


354 


Miscellanies. 


355 


Metaphysics. 


356 


Logic. 


357 


Psychology. 


358 


The will. 


359 


Memory. 


360 


Sleep, dreams, somnambulism. 


361 


Mesmerism. Psychical research. 


362 


Spiritualism, magic, witchcraft, etc 


363 


Phrenology and physiognomy. 


364 


Moral philosophy. 


36s 


Practical morals; general. 
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Philosopliy and Religloii (Conlinued'). 

Class No, 

366. Temperance, tobacco, etc. 

367. Amuseinents, Ethics of. 

368. Manners and customs. 

369. Minor morals, etiquette, 

370. Religion and theology; history and philosophy. 

371. Natural theology. Science and religion. Evi- 

dences. 

372. Miracles, Prayer. 

373. Mythology; general. 

374. Scandinavian and northern, 

375. The Bible, whole or parts. 

376. Inspiration, interpretation, authority, etc. 

377. Concordances, dictionaries, illustrative works. 

378. Commentaries; whole Bible. 

379. Oid Testament and parts thereof. 

380. New " " " 

381. Judaism. 

382. Christian theology, genera! and historical. 

383. Jesus Christ, the atonement, etc. 

384. Death and the future state. 

385. Other doctrines. 

386. Sermons and didactic works. 

387. Devotional books. Sunday-school books. 

388. The church ; general. 

389. Ecclesiastical history. 

390. Greek church. 

391. Roman Catholic church. 

392. The Reformation, 
3113, Protestantism. 

394, Toleration and persecution ; religious liberty. 

395, Church of England and Episcopal church. 

396, Methodist Episcopal denommation. 
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Philosophy and Religion (Continued). 

397. Baptist denoraination. 

398. Presbyterian denomination. 

399. Congregational denomination. 

400. Unitarian and Universalist denominations. 

401. Other Christian denominations. 

402. The Sabbath. 

403. Public worship. Private and family worshi 

404. Sacraments, 

405. Preaching. 

406. Hymnology and church music. 

407. The Sunday school ; church accessories. 

408. Missions ; general and foreign. 

409. Home. 

410. City. 

4it. Y. M. C. A. and similar organizations. 

412. Mohammedanism. 

413. Buddhism and other Oriental religions, 

414. Heathenism. 

415. Mormons, Shakers, etc. 

416. Free thought. RationaUsm. Positivism. 



Language and Literature, 

(EngliEh and Amtrlcjn Lileratures and Unweriil LUerslun! exi 

421. Science of language, 

422. Comparative philology. 

423. Indo-European languages. 

424. Other families of speech (not elsewhere 

fied). 

425. Folk-lore and popular antiquities, 

426. Proverbs. 
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Language and Literature {Con tinned). 

Ctes No. 

427. Myths ini romances 

428. C hssicil hngi ij,es ind literal ire ; general. 

429. Greek languio^ te\t b oks ett. 

430. Greek authors 

431. Latin Hngu ge te\t book* etc 

432. I It n authors 

433. English lan^u-ige general 

434. tothic An^b Six 11 and eirlj English; text- 

books also 1 terature 

435. Engl sh gramrair isage and spelling. 

436. Fnglsh com posit on Rhetor c (English and 

other) 

437. Engl sh d ctionanes synonymy etc, 

438. Fngl sh dialects Vmencamsms 

439. French language text books etc. 

440. French literature hi'itones collections, etc. 

441. French authors 

442. ( erman langiage textbooks etc. 

443. German bterature h stones etc 

444. Cernan a thors 

445. Italian language an 1 1 terature 

446. Ital an a ithors 

447. Spansh and Portuguese langi ages and litera- 

448. Spanish and Portuguese authors 

449. Scaniinav an lang lages and 1 teratures. 

450. Scind navian a ithors 

451. Other European languages and hteratnres. 

452. Sanskrit and other Indian languages and litera- 

453. Semitic languages and Hteratures. 

454. Chinese atid Japanese languages and literatures. 
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Language and Literature {Continued). 

Class No. 

455. African languages and literatures. 

456. American Indian languages and literatures. 

Reference -books and Special Classes. 



Library economy. 
Bibliography. 
Manuscripts and rarities. 
Catalogues of libraries. 
National and trade bibliography. 



466, Cyclopedias; ordinary reference books. 

467, Newspaper files. 

468, Pamphlets. 

Note. — Classes numbered 461 to 468 will naturally be dif- 
ferently treated according to circumstances. The arrangement 
and numbering here given are merely suggestions. 
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APPENDIX II 



A PEW LIBRARIES HAVING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 



Albany, N. Y. 



Baltimme, M 
Binlon, Has 
Boston, Mas* 



Z New Haven, Conn. 

AA New York, N. Y. 

BB New York, N.y, 

CC New York, N. Y. 

DD New Yorl., N, Y. 

KE, New Ydrt, N. H. 

FF New York, N. V. 

GG New Yorti, N. V. 

HH 0berlin,O 

Jj Philadelphia, Penn. . 

KK PhiladelpliU, Feni 

LL Philadelphia, Peni 

MM Phibdelplih^ Pern 

NX Philadelphia, Peni 

OO Philadelphia Peni 



etslCoTiese. 
'. of MkWgan 
IS Hopkins Ui: 



ixule Library 
. Hislnr. Societ) 
vard University 
(berry Libiarr . 
lie Llbraiv . 

. Laiayelte College . 

. Theological Seminal 

Haverf^d Colise '. 
Cornell Uniyer^y . 
Biles CoOei^. . . 
Drew TheoL Semin 
~ e Hiitor. Societj 
V. of Wiscoosin . 

. puuYc Lib^i^**; : 

. Theological Seminar 
"ale Iftiversly . 
metican Geog Soci 



SS Providence, B 

IT St Loais, Mo. 

UU SI Paul, Mini 

VV Sal«n. ilass. 

3« s"ir""N"^'^'- ■ 

YV vJeiuS^y Mfli 



, IS. 38, •l", 4S, 55, 7 



. Theological Se^aary ' 
Brown Uni«r5ity . . 



Syiacnse Universily , tj 
WellesIeyCollese. . . 44 
WoodstoJk ajfise, . il. ; 
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APPENDIX II 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN SOME AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

N. 8. — The letters following the siibjects refer to Ihe 
libraries in the list on the opposite page. 






7 D tc 
g E tn 



34 French revolufi . .. 
1 Fr ffiids Soe ety of 
l6 Geog aphy 

37 teoTogy 

38 Goethe 

35 H story 
40 Huguenots 

4J Inc nabuta 
« {jjdM^ Am. 
guageof 





R 


K 


EE 




E 




DD 












£ 




M 




EE 




EE 




MM 




M 




K 


m 


E 




D 




K 


Hz. 






R 




EE 


i h 


LL, XX 


nf 








H K 


MM, TT 




C,DD 




R 




DD 


T 


FF, MM 




LL WW 




UU 






FT, YY 



Japanese liter 


ture. . Z, OO 




Kindergarten 


.... TT 






Mary, Queer 


of Scots . DD 
. , . . T 








lley ... W 


Natural history . BB, IJ, TT 
Norse literature ..." V 
Nofth«est, The . . . UU 
Oriental languages ... 7. 
Ornithology , . S, BB, GG, JJ 

Pedagogy TT 

Philology, Compatalive .R,00 



Pol 


ical economy 


G, OO 


SS, 


Pri 


ling, Early . 




(■<; 




















an Catholic li 




/,/ 


Ku 


,ian literature 




/ 


Sea 


dinavian hlera 




M 




itic literature 






Shakespearian a . 




Dil, 












^y. . D, K, R, HI 


tss 


76 Sp; 


ish and Pot 


uguese 






















ierland. History, etc. 


n 


79 Technical science 




KK 


8o United States, Civ 




n 




MM 


NN, PP, SS 















NoTH. — This pace and Ihe p ecedinK one have been compiled from Haniia 
Bihl egraph c^ Lsnl hut ens Nn. 4S, by W. C, L.NE and C. K, BoltomICsii 
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APPENDIX III 
Si \Dii OPiMM> OF LfbRAA/ES 

M^NY of the hrger public librwies ire open durine 
some part of Sunday for the use of books in the 
building 

In one city ani town after another beginning with 
Cincinnati in 1870 the question has been brought 
up an 1 discussed with the nearly unilorm result of a 
fivonble decision owing largely to a strong backing 
of the movement by clergymen and other relij,ious 
and moril leaders 

Sunday opening has now passed the stage of theory 
and experiment, as is evidenced by the following ex 
pressions from prominent iibranans cited in an elabo 
rate paper on this subject presented to the bt Louis 
Conference of the American Library Association in 
1 88g, by Miss Marv S. Cittler, of the New York State 
Library ; and her paper, with the discussion that fol- 
lowed its reading, will be found in the Library Journal, 
xiv. {1889), 176-191,279-281. 

D' W. F. Poole, of Chicago, says, — 

' I have for twenty years been theoretically and prac- 
tically in favor of Sunday opening.' 

M' S. S. Green, Librarian of the Worcester Public 
Library, says, — 

' I am confident that the cause of good morals has been 
largely promoted by having it [the reading-room] open 
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M' J. N. Larned, Librarian of the Buffalo Library, 

'The results . . . have more than vindicated the wis- 
dom of tliose who advocated this measure, and have re- 
moved, I think, whatever slight hesitancies there may 
have been in conservative minds.' 



Miss E. M. CoE, Librarian of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, says, — 

' The result of the Sunday work seems to answer every 
objection which can be made to Sunday opening.' 

M'^ JusiiN VViNSOR, then librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of Boston, said in 1877, — 

' People who were once tortured with the idea [of Sun- 
day opening] now accept it. , . . I do not believe in forc- 
ing; I do believe in ripening. Inany community the time 
for benefactions and philanthropy on Sunday will ripen 

To Miss Cutler's paper was appended a tabular 
statement of the replies received from 211 libraries 
to which she sent a letter of inquiry. Under the 
head of reasons for or against, many interesting and 
some amusing remarks are quoted. A perusal of the 
whole statement will afford a good general idea of 
public sentiment on this question in the different 



A summary of the statistical table shows that of the 
libraries from which answers were received, the follow- 
ing number were open on some part of Sunday ; 35 
out of J05 free libraries, 12 out of 40 subscription 
libraries, 12 out of 59 college libraries, and 3 out of 
II theological seminary libraries. 

In only about six public libraries in the country, all 
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located in the West, are books delivered on Sunday for 

'Hie question of Sunday opening has been much dis- 
cussed on religious and moral grounds. While serious 
objection to it is made by strict constiucdonists of 
the sacredness of the day, it is held by many that 
a just view of the Christian rest-day, in which 'it 
is lawful to do good,' justifies and demands such pro- 
vision for the needs of the people as Sunday opening 
affords. If the people are not shut out from the 
public park on Sunday, why should they be excluded 
from the library? When the question is looked at 
from a humanitarian and charitable point of view, it is 
generally conceded that the positive social and moral 
advantages of this movement outweigh all the argu- 
ments against it. 
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APPENDIX IV 
GIFTS TO LIBRARIES 

ArrENTiON has been called in the first chapter of 
this book (page i8) to the remarkable manner in 
which the progress of the library movement has been 
signalized by bequests and donations from individuals. 
The table occupying the following pages exhibits some 
of the chief of these gifts, but is confined to the 
larger ones, nearly every one mentioned amounting to 
^50,000 or more. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to extend 
the list to include the numerous smaller gifts, made not 
so often to found a library or provide it with a building, 
as to furnish it with the means of procuring books in 
some special department. This is the case with many 
of the instances given in Appendix II. It is matter 
for surprise how large a showing will be made by a small 
annual sura wisely expended in a collection of books. 
A fund of Si,ooo, left to Amherst College by the late 
Rev"' Jonathan Brace, d.d., has in twelve years pro- 
vided a fine collection of modern theology, the fund 
remaining intact. In the Boston Public Library a 
fund of $2,000 supports the Benjamin Franklin col- 
lection, and one of $4,000 the Ticknor Library of 
Spanish and Portuguese literature; a fund of 83,000 
maintains the collection of books on Ohio in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. Many other examples might 
be given to show the exceeding utility of such funds. 

How can a small sum of money be invested to do 
more good, and bring greater honor through the years 
to the name of its donor ? 
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Appendix V 



APPENDIX V 



STATISTICS 

ONE HUNDRED LARGEST FREE PUBLIC LI~ 
BRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Use has been made of the best available informa- 
tion in getting at the names of the libraries entitled 
to a place in the following list. Omissions to whtcii 
attention may be called will be rectified in fiiture 
editions. 

It is interesting to observe that only three or four 
free public libraries in the country beyond the hun- 
dred here named have over io,ooo volumes, so that 
the number exceeding that limit of size may fairly 
be placed at one hundred. 

In nearly every case the facts and figures here given 
were obtained by direct inquiry from the libraries 
themselves, during November, 1893. 
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Carrie W. Whitney . . 
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Since this book went to press, the author's attention 
has been called to two libraries which ought to have been 
included in the table of one hundred largest free public 
libraries, but whose omission was due to the fact that each 
' is connected with an institution having paid membership. 
1 Both are, however, absolutely free to the public, for circu- 
lation as well as reference. They are the following : 
, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1887,' 45,200 vols. 

Apprentices Library, N, Y. City, 1886,' 97,000 vols. 
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Appendix V 



DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARIES 

Since the foregoing table fras prepared, the United 
States Bureau of Education has issued Statistics of 
Public Libraries in the United States, which aims to 
present the details regarding all public or serai-public 
libraries of 1,000 volumes or over. The number re- 
ported is 3,804. Besides the statistical Cables, the 
pamphlet includes an interesting comparative state- 
ment prepared by M' Weston Flint, Statistician of 
the Bureau, and D' Harris's letter of transmittal, itself 
a strong argument for the public library. 

But neither in this report nor elsewhere is there to 
be found a definite statement, apart from other statis- 
tics, of the number, size, and distribution of free 
public libraries in the United States. The following 
table and diagram, based on this government report, 
have therefore been prepared to show the relative 
standing of the different States in regard to such 
institutions. Only those are embraced in this presen- 
tation which properly meet the requirements of the 
term ' free public library ' by providing free circula- 
tion as well as free reference. 

Twenty States are included in the exhibit thus 
given. So far as indicated by the government report, 
the remaining States may be classed as follows ; — 
Four States report two libraries^ each: Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, South Dakota. Ten States report 
one each : Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 

l The oiily libraries considered are free public libraries o£ 
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giiiia, Wyoming. And ten States report none : Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, North 
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APPENDIX VI 

LIBRARY RULES 

The rules of the Public library of Newark, New 
Jersey, M' Frank P. Hill, Librarian, are here given, 
being in the main those in use in the best class of 
libraries generally. 

Article i. The hbrary shall be open for the delivery 
and return of books every week day from 9 A. M. to 8.30 
p. M.. legal holidays excepted. 

Article 2. Any resident of Newark over fourteen 
years of age shall be entitled to the use of the library by 
signing the proper application and agreement.* Non- 
residents may take books from the library on payment of 
three dollars per year; temporary residents may have the 
same privilege on payment of fifty cents per month. Ap- 
plications must be renewed every three years. 

Article 3. Minors under eighteen years of age will 
be required to furnish the written consent and guarantee 
of parents, guardian, or some person satisfactory to the 
Trustees or Librarian. All apphcations must be signed 
at the library. 

Article 4. Each person entitled to draw books from 
the library will be supplied with a card, inscribed with his 

1 Many public libraries emplny a system of 'guaranties,' as de- 
scribed in the following regulation of the Silas Bronson library, Water- 

kay resident of the city may take books from the library, after 
depositing with the Librarian a written guaranty, signed by a resident 
freeholder or other responsible person, that the books loaned shall be 
duly returned ind tlial all lines and penalties . . . shall be paid. 

This regulatiop was drawn by D' W. F, Poole, who has introduced 
a similar one in the other libraries of which he has had charge, finding 
It the most saUsfaclory method of secuiing the library against loss. 
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or her name, residence, and register number. This card 
must be presented whenever a book is taken, returned, or 
renewed. If lost, it will be replaced after seven days upon 
payment of ten cents, or, without fee, at tlie expiration of 
twenty days. Immediate notice of a change of I'esidence 
must be given at the library. The registered holder of a 
card is in all cases responsible for books drawn by means 
of the card by whomsoever presented, and for all lines 
accrued on the same. 

Article 5, For teachers in public or private schools 
of good standing, teacher cards may be issued, one for 
each teacher, upon which six books at each time may be 
taken out for the use of their pupils. These books shall 
be upon subjects connected with the studies of the school. 
Teachers shall be responsible for all books so taken, and 
shall return any such book upon a written notification of 
the Librarian that the book is desired by another person. 

Article 6. The Librarian shall keep a record of the 
names of the persons entitled to the use of the library. 

Article 7. One volume'' may be taken out at a time 
and retained two weeks (unless labelled ' Seven-day 
book '), and may be renewed once for the same period. 
Seven-day books cannot be renewed. Any book, except 
fiction., may be reserved on payment of two cents. 

Article 8. Books of reference and those deemed by 
the Book Committee unsuitable for general circulation 
shall not be loaned for home use, except upon special per- 
mission of the Committee or Librarian. Such books will 
be designated in the printed catalogue by a *; and in the 
card catalogue by the letter 'R' (in red), placed above 
the call number. 

Article 9. A fine of two cents a day shall be im- 
posed if a book is kept overtime, and at the expiration of 
three weeks (if the book is not returned), a messenger will 
be sent for the book, and shall have autiiority to collect 
the fine incurred, and an additional fee of twenty cents 
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for such messenger service. No book will be delivered 
to the person incurring the fine until it is paid. 

Article 10. Books are not to be exchanged the same 
day they are taken out, unless mistakes have been made 
by the library attendants. 

Article 11. If any borrower lose or materially in- 
jure a book, paper, or magazine belonging to the library 
or reading rooms, he shall furnish another copy of the 
same or later edition, or pay the Librarian's appraisement, 
at his option. ]f the book so lost or injured be a part of 
a set, he shall replace or pay for the entire set, and may 
thereupon receive the remaining volumes as his property. 
Writing in books is strictly prohibited. 

Article 12. Persons desiring library books for use 
in the reading rooms or reference department, may obtain 
them by filling out the slips prepared for that purpose, and 
such books shall not be taken from the building. 

Article 13. Persons desirous of having certain books 
added to the library, are requested to give titles of them 
to the Librarian, to be suggested for the consideration of 
the Book Committee. 

Article 14. Any person abusing the privileges of 
the library, or violating any of tlie foregoing regulations, 
shall tie temporarily suspended from the use of the library, 
and the case shall be reported to the Library Committee 
for proper action thereoa. 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES OF LIBRARIANS WHOSE 
PORTRAITS APPEAR IN THIS BOOK 

William Prederiok Poole, ll.d. (page 31), LLbtarian of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. Born in SaleiQ, Massachusetts, in 1821, and 
graduated at Yale College in 1849. he had already begun his life-wotk, 
being in hia senior year librarian of his college s-jciety, the Brothers in 
Unitj, and having brou^t out ui 1848 the first edition of his famous 
iKdes to FsriadUal UteralHre. He was Librarian snccesMvely of the 
Boston Mercantile Libtary, (be Boston Athenieum, Cincinnati Pnblic 
Library, and Chicago Public Library before assuming bis present position. 
A member, in i8;(, of the first librarians' conyention, he has been promi- 
nent in the American Library Association from its inception in 1876, and 
was its president in 18S6-8S. From the first, D' Foole has been a recog. 
niied authority on all practical matters of library management, and very 
many of the methods now widely in vogue were of his originating. The 
second edition of his Index was published in 1853, and the third in 188a, 
followed by supplements in 1887 and iBga. D' Poole has made many 
important contribtitions to the periodical press on American history, his 
attention being devoted chiefly to constructive criticism of careless or biased 
writPrs, calculated lo promote sound and wholesome historical views. He 
has thus shed much light on disputed points in the history of witchcraft 
in America, and in regard to the ordinance of 1787. His high standing 
as a historical writer is evidenced by bis selection, in 18S7, as president of 
the American Historical Assodation, [At the last moment before print- 
ing, this notice must be altered to record D' PootE's sudden death, nn 
March first, 1894, — the heaviest loss American librarianship has luiown.] 

Ainsworth Band Spofford, ll.d. Ipage So), Librarian of Con- 
gress. Born in Gilmanton, New Hampshire. In 1825, he engaged in busi. 
ness in Cincinnati as bookseller and publisher, but left that occupation in 
1861 to become first assistant librarian of Congress. Three years later he 
was made Librarian. In Ihe thirty years of his administration the library 
has grown froni 70,000 volumes to nearly 700,000 ; and for many years its 
quarters have been so inadequate that it has required skill amounting to 
genius lo administer the library to the satisfaction of its patrons. Dr 
Spofford has been equal to the emergency, and bis wide knowledge of 
books and marvellous memory have made his services invaluable lo the 
members of Congress and other government oflicers. Since 1870, the copy- 
right office has been combined with that of Librarian of Congress, adding 
largely to llic labors and responsibilities of his position. D' Spofpord has 
been active as a \vr iter, having edited The American Almanac U01& 187810 
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iSSg, the Library of Choict Literature, 1881-^8 {ro volun 
Wi; BKrf tfKWOr, 1885 ( 5 vglumes ), and a Mn 

George Ticknor, ll.d. (page 16), was born i 
died there at tKe age of eighty. Graduating from 
16, he spent several years in study in Euiope, and 
fessot of modern languages and iileratnre at Har 
years. He virtually created his depirlment, anc 
highest dficiency. Combining brilliant scholarshi 



whole future of (he pnblic library system in Anic 
in culture for the masses, tie gave to the Boston I: 
Spanish and Pm-tuguese literature, the largest in ti 
History of Spanisli Literature, \i^g (3 volumes), 
work of his life. M' TicKNOit also wrote and li 



Justin ■WioBOr, ll.ii. (page 65), Librarian of H 
Born in Boston in 1S31, and educated at Harvard Co 
sityof Heidelberg, in 186S he was appointed Super Bo 

ton Public library, where he remained nntii 1877, 
Ubrarianship at Harvard. His nine years in the Boston library were 
marked by rapid growth and development in the institution, and the ad- 
mirable system of administration which has made the library a model one 
owes much to his wise and skilful direction. Ihe libratj was called on to 
meet inaeasing demands from scholars on the one hand, and on ttie other 
from tlie people ; D' Wcnsob'S scholarly tastes were so combined with 
a lai^ appreciation of the mission of the library to the masses of the peo- 
ple as to make his administration favorable to both. The library secured 
at that time many of the valuable special collections (or which it is distin- 
gnished, and at the same time increased greatly in popularity and in useful- 
ness through its circulating department. At Harvard, while adininisterins 
the library with the same marked ability, D^ Winsor has completed a 
large amount of literary work in his favorite departments, American his- 
tory and cartogtaphy, and Shakespearian bibliography. He was the first 
president of the American Library Assodalion, holding the office for ten 
yeais, and has always been one rf its most valued members. He has also 
been president of the American Historical Association, and is a leading 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. D- Winsor 's principal 
publications are the History of Duxiary, 1849. The Original Folios and 
QHarlesof Shakes/>eati,iiy7, Memorial History of Bostan,\i&'>^H,\-'o\- 
umes), and Narrative and Critical History ef America, 18S6-89 (8 vol- 
umesl. He is now at work on what is in effect a History of American 
Geography, of which his :olumb-s, 1891, and his Carticr to Frontenac, 
1894, are two of the intended six volumes. 
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Adams, Charles Francjs, and the 

Crane library, iiS 
Age limit for bixik borrowers, 1 56 
Akion, O., Public iibraty, i;i 
Alabama, no free libraries in, 153 
ALBRrGHT, J. J., gilt to ScranCon, 

Pa., 146 
AieKundrian library, 10 

Allegheny, Pa., Carnegie library, 146, 



American Library Association, 85; 


Berlin, Canada, Public library, ri2 


meetlDgs of, SS 


BEHTttAM. }., bOTS o/.gitt to Salem, 


A. L. A. Index, 61.90 


Mass., I4i 


Ames, M' and M" Oliver, gilt lo 


liircSFib^rVrFrecAont, A., 1,1 


No. Easton, Mass., 14; 


Amherst College library, ro;; stack 


BLACKSTo^E,J.B., gift to Branford 


building, view, 40 ; Bkace Collec- 


Conn., .44 
Bolton, Charles K., 149 


tion, 143 


Analytical catalogne entries, 61 


Bookcases, 40, ;o 


Arkansas, Lihranes in, 1:2 


Books, care in treatment of, 70; re- 


Arlington, Mass., Public library, 145 




Arnold, E. C, ,49 


BToksellers, purchases from, Ja 




Borrows, J. M., 151 


Assyrian libraries, 9 


Boston public library. 15, 16, i8i old 
buildiHg. 40; new ^As.\'; 


Astorlibrary.ioSibuildins, 4o;cosl 


of serials, 116; endowment, 146 


view of new building, /M««j/ie«,- 


Aurora, III., Publli; library, 148 


Franklin collection, 141 ; Tick- 




nor library, .43; slatUtTcs, 14;, 


B 


Br1?e,Jonathan, D.D. 143 
BraHch iftiraries. Baltimore, 102 




Ba[N,James, (.m', m3 


Branford, Conn., Public library, 144 


Ball, Lucv, i;o 


Brantford, Can., Public library, in 



Baxter, H. H., founder 



Kiitlan 



Vt., 146 



Baxter, James P.. gift to public 

library, Portland. Me., 144 
Bay City, Mich., Public library, r^o 
Belchertono, Mass., Clapp libiaiy, 

Belfast, Me., Public library, 144 
liL-lleville, 111., PubUc library, 148 
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Biidgeport, Conn., Public libtaty, 144, 

British Museum, Paniizi's teforma 

in, 1-5! catalogue in MS., 58 
Bkonsoh, Silas, gift to Waterbuty, 



ibrary,i49; 



BrookUne, Mass., I 

Brown University lilwafy,'to>' 
Bkowninc. Eliza C, 14S 
Brvce, James F., 148 
Buildings, ii» Library buildings 
BuMFAS, A. L., 149 

BUNCHEH, M" M. J., 150 

Burlington, Iowa. Public library. 149 



linglon, ' 



., Fklt 



Canada, libraries in, 111-114 
Capen, Edward. 149 

Card catalogues, illustration, 5S. 60 

Card used by book borrowers, 136 

Carlvle, Thomas, 78 

Carnegie libraries, Allegheny and 
Pittaburgh, Pa., 146, 151 

Carr, HemrvJ., 151 

Case, Leonabu, ifounder library, 
Cleveland. O., 146 

Catalogue, British Museum MS., 58: 
dictionary, 61 ; of library of Sur- 
geon-General's office, 105 ; com- 
bined, of several libraries, 11^ 

Catalogues, educational, 33; printed, 
5^; card, 5S, 60; c'assined, 62 note 

Catalogue entries, author, subject, and 
title, 61 ; analytical, 62 

CalalMuine, co-operative. 63 
a^ I s, , 

Central agencies, iiS, 119 
Charging systems, 66 
Chase, Frederick A., 149 
Chatham, Can., Public library, 1 la 
Cheap editions of books. 69 
Chelsea, Mass., Public library, 145 
Cheney, (umn Vance, 148 
Chicago, library meeting and exhibit, 

(.893)9', 9»:libratres in, endow- 

ments of, 144 



Chic^o Public library, 148; new 
building, view, 23 

Univeraty of, 107 

Chicopee, Mass , Public library, 351 



Chilicnthe, O., Public library, i;i 
Cincinnati Public library, 151 ; boo 

Clapf, John F., gift to Belchi 

town. Mats., 14; 
Class-lists, 62 note 
Classification of books, 52-57; adiet 



Cole, Geo. Watson, 130 
College libraries, 106, 107 



Columbia College library, ro6, 107 
Compulsory library laws, 37 
Concord, Mass., Public library, 145 



44.45; plan 42; view, 73 
Connecticut, libraries in, 16, 21, 754 
Cofaecticul Couraist on libraries, 

Converse, M' and i)l'^, gift to Mai- 
den, Mass., I4<; 

COOLIDGE, ' 



Co-operation of libraries, 116, 117 
Co^iperative cataloguing, 63 
Cornell University fibrary, 106, 107 
*" H., gift to Memphis, 



Cost 



,,.46 






„ of books, 6fi 

Crane, Thomas, heirs of, gift t 

Quincy, Mass., 14; 
Cmekar, John, founder libratj 

Chicimo, 144 



value of fi 



KM., 



library, 38, 39; Pres. 
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Culture through reading, 3? 
CumbeAid, Richard, and tlie Que- 


Evans, Alice a . 148 

Evansville, Ind., Willard library, 148 


beclibi-ary, ill 
CURRAN, Mabv H., H9 


Everett, Edward, and Boston 


Public library, 17 


CtJTLEH, Mary S.,ou Sunday open- 




CuTTER, C. A., rule? for cataloguing, 


F 


64 «B<s/ Prcs. Amer. Lib, Assoc, 






Fees, Library, preventing popular 








Fiction, 31-34 




Finfs on books, ij7 


D 


Court, applud lo library sup- 




port, 14 


Dana, John Cotton, 148 


Fireplace in reading-room. 7; 


Dartmouth College library, 107 
Dayton, 0., PulJic libiary, 151 


First free libiary, loz 

Fitchbiiig. Mass., Wallace libi-ary 


Decatur, III , Public library, i<8 
Delaware, no free libraries in, 153 


'45. '49 


FiTZ, Eustace C, gift to Chelsea 


Denver, Col., Public library, 14S 


..'^"^^''"w T.. P,« 



Detroit, Mich., Public ,, _, 

Dewey, Melvil, B? ; Pres. Amer 

Lib. Assodaiion, 88 
Dickens, C, novels, 34 natt 
Dictionary cataloguej 61 
District school libraries, 21 
Dover, N, H., Public library, 150 
Dowse, Thomas, gifts to Bostoi 

Public library, 18 
Dkvden. Minta 1., 151 
Ducai, Jacob, cited, 95 



Edgell, Moses, gift to Public lil 
tary. Framinghain, Mass., 14; 

Edrerton, M.Pauline. i;i 

Educational work of the libiary, 3! 
78 

Edwards, E., Memoirs of Librariei 



England. 1' 
Enoch Pra 



Fletcher library, Burlington, Vt., iji 
Flint, Weston, 152 
Florida, libraries in, 152 
FOLSOM, Charles, at isl iihiary 

convention (1853) 83 
Fond du Lac. \Vis., Public libraiy, 

Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., 

46, 143: view. 46; plan, 4S 
Foster. William E., i;i 
Fiaminghani, Mass., Public library, 

NKLiN, B., and public libraries, 
; Philadelphia Library, 91 ( coi- 
tion on, Boston Public library, 



Gale, S, C, founder Ubraiy, Holden, 

Galesbu'rg. III., Public library, 14S 
Gardner, Mass., Public library, 145 
Garland, Caroline H., 150 
Gast, Harriet A., 151 
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Geneseo, N. V,, Wadsworth library, 

Georgia, libtaries in, 152 

Gifts to libraries, 18, 39. M3 i table 

of, 144-146 
GiLMAN, Ftesident D. C, cited, 

?3 
GoSLGE, Mia9, 14S 
GOTernment and libraries, 14 
Grand Kapids, Mich., Public library, 

Greek, Samuel S., 150; Pres. 
Amer. Lib. Assoc., 8S; on Sunday 

Grosvenor library, Buffalo, loS 
Guaranties for book borrowers, 156 
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